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S collective bargaining to be a perennial haggling 
over a division of the spoils? 

Or is it to be the organized expression of a 
common basis for productive collaboration designed 
to enhance the creative possibilities of the work 
experience, and the economic possibilities of a higher 
general standard of material and social well-being? 

By common consent the collective bargain tends 
today to be a contractual undertaking at the level of 
rather restricted self-interest. 

By what effort of insight into its purpose and into 
refinements of its method, could collective bargaining 
begin to fulfill a more positive role, and its more 
complete democratic function? 

Perhaps a start toward an answer to this most 
urgent of problems is to set down as fairly as possible 
what the hot-spot issues are which create conflict. 

Among such issues (not necessarily in the order of 
their importance in any particular case) are surely 
these: how much work shall each worker do and how 
shall he do it; how much shall he get for it; how secure 
is he in point of continuing to hold the job; what 
chances for advancement has he; what provisions 
are assured against the hazards of accident, illness, 
old age and death; what recourse has he if he feels 
aggrieved about some maladjustment; what assurance 
is there of agreeable human relations with both his 
immediate superior and his own working group? 

These issues are not new. They cannot all be 
resolved at the same level of managerial handling. 
They concern forces special to each worker’s job 
environment and those so general as to be matters 
for state and federal legislation or for voluntary 
negotiation on a regional or national scale. 

But as viewed by the individual worker and the 
small departmental group certain of these issues can 
become domesticated and localized. These are the 
grass-root areas of negotiation as to which the workers 
know that they have first-hand knowledge. That 
knowledge centers around why and how work of right 
quantity and quality does or does not get done. Even 


this problem is not simple. It is tied in with numerous , 


questions of machine fitness, routing, scheduling and 
handling of materials,—in short the coordinating 
of the entire shop operation as a necessary unity. 
Nevertheless it is at the job and around the job that 
the worker first knows his stuff—and he knows it as no 
one else does or can. 


Comment 


If we are to talk—as I am confident we should— 
about how to domesticate the issues of tension down 
to a point where the worker knows he has aconcern 
and knows what that concern is, one partial but 
important answer begins to emerge. 

Conference, discussion, study and agreement on 
job amounts, job methods, production quotas and 
general shop practice, jointly between managerial 
representative (foreman and methods men) and the 
workers (and shop stewards) at each job,—these are 
demonstrably the first step in restoring collaboration 
which is creative for all and productive for all. 

Management has to meet the worker where the 
worker is, if productivity in its every necessary phase 
is to be improved. It is at the job that the tensions 
start and from there they spread on out andup. Get 
the job relations of workers and management on a 
wholesome, cooperative, participating basis, and 
a foundation is laid for right relations and results 
right on up through the entire collective dealing 
arrangement. 

Without explicit joint job analysis collective bar- 
gaining never has a chance to touch the individual 
worker intimately enough to grip him and foster a 
wholesome attitude toward production. 

Joint job analysis sympathetically and intelligently 
operated under union-management auspices is the 
first step in domesticating the democracy which 
collective bargaining at its best can yield. 

I know— indeed I urge—that this is not the entire 
answer. If there is to be voluntary and agreed pro- 
duction at higher levels, if costs are to fall and output 
to rise, there has also to be some financial incentive, some 
sharing in the gains with all who have contributed to 
them. And the ways and means toward achieving 
this gain-sharing are numerous. But we are not here 
concerned with methods for securing this outcome— 
integral and essential though it is. 

Enough if one point can here be established. And 
that point is that the grass-roots of shop harmony and 
basic efficiency are the processes of jointly controlled 
job and methods study. 

The shop which implements these processes under a 
spirit of mutual trust will find that collective bargain- 
ing begins to work in a climate that is improving and 
with results that benefit workers and management 
alike. 

Orpway TEAD 
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Organization, Executive Capacity and Progress’ 


By HARRY ARTHUR HOPF, D. Eng. 


President, Hopf Institute of Management, Inc., Ossining, New York 


IVILIZATION today faces one of the greatest 
dangers it has encountered in all its long his- 
tory. The power of organization has been per- 

verted by evil minds to the accomplishment of sinister 
and destructive purposes; patterns long in process of 
formation have assumed more and more drastic and 
repellent characteristics; steadily growing areas of 
conflict are presented in the conduct of human affairs. 
To resolve these conditions along lines which will 
insure progress through the preservation and enhance- 
ment of precious heritages, insistently demands that 
the power of organization to destroy be opposed by the 
power of organization to create, build up, perpetuate. 

For the performance of this imperative task, there 
is needed a better and more comprehensive knowledge 
of the nature of organization, its structure, its princi- 
ples, and the values that may be realized from effective 
translation of such knowledge into constructive action. 
To understand the science of organization, to be 
proficient in the art of organizing, and to direct 
these two capacities toward promotion of the common 
good, sums up the master-objective to whose achieve- 
ment mankind must dedicate itself. 


I. Nature of Organization 


Many years ago, when I was still a neophyte with 
respect to both organization and life insurance, there 
fell into my hands a slender volume, entitled Insur- 
ance Office Organization, Management and Accounts, by 
T. E. Young and Richard Masters. The former author, 
a distinguished English actuary, contributed the initial 
two chapters dealing, respectively, with organization 
and management. Attentive study and ultimate 
assimilation of what he had to say on these subjects 
served admirably to satisfy my acute need for orienta- 
tion, and I am grateful to Young for the contribution 
he made toward shaping my thought. 

I was particularly struck with one of the opening 
paragraphs of Young’s essay on organization, which 
ran as follows: ‘‘A scheme of organization necessarily 
involves a clear conception of the end to be attained, 
and the thoughtful and methodical devising of the 
1 An address delivered at the Annual Conference of the Life Office Ma 
ment Association in Boston, Massachusetts, September 25-27, 1944. This 
article reprints, with permission, Publication No. 4, of the Hopf Institute of 
Management, Inc. Copyright, 1945, by the Hopf Institute of Management, 
Inc., Ossining, N. ¥Y. Ait rights reserved. No part of this publication may be 


reproduced in any manner whatsoever without permission in writing from 
the publisher. 


means by which attainment can adequately, promptly 
and easily be secured.’’ This simple and comprehensive 
exposition has stood the test of time. It may well 
serve, therefore, to introduce views concerning the 
nature of organization which stem from other thinkers 
in the field who are distinguished by the clarity of 
their perception and the felicity of their expression. 

In his monumental work, De la Méthode dans les 
Sciences Expérimentales (Methodology in the Experi- 
mental Sciences), Henri Le Chatelier, the great French 
scientist, approaches the problem of organization in 
much the same manner as Young. Whenever it is 
desired to produce something, to obtain a result, 
whether it is concerned with scientific research, indus- 
trial fabrication, or what not, we must perform, so Le 
Chatelier states, a number of steps that are always the 
same, whose nature is independent of the end to be 
pursued. Certain forms of procedure are more advan- 
tageous than others for the performance of these steps, 
and the optimal conditions are substantially the same 
whatever the particular end in view. One may, there- 
fore, readily appreciate the importance of studying 
these methods; in a word, of organizing for work. 

To study such organization, Le Chatelier continues, 
we shall apply to it the principle of division; we shall 
separate the successive operations which must be 
performed whenever one endeavors to obtain a result. 
Thus, there may be distinguished: 


1. The choice of the end to be attained; 

2. Study of the means to be employed to attain the 
end; 

3. Preparation of the means recognized as necessary; 

4. Performance of the work; 

5. Control and use of the results obtained. 


In their delineation of the problem, both Young and 
Le Chatelier conceive of organization as a process. 
While this is a thoroughly sound viewpoint, it is 
appropriate to suggest that organization possesses not 
alone dynamic, but also static, qualities. As a process, 
organization aims to co-ordinate available human and 
material resources in a manner conducive to the crea- 
tion of effective unity; in its static condition, it is a 
structure whose elements have been combined, devel- 
oped and adapted to promote achievement of a pre- 
determined objective. 
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The concept of organization held by Henri Fayol, 
distinguished French engineer and author of the classic 
work, Administration Industrielle et Générale (Indus- 
trial and General Administration), discloses that he, 
also, views organization as a process, for he begins a 
section of his work with the statement that, ‘‘to 
organize an undertaking is to provide it with every- 
thing useful for its functioning: materials, plant, 
capital, staff.’’ In Fayol’s judgment, two great divi- 
sions of organization may be recognized, the material 
and the human; when the enterprise is provided with 
the necessary material resources, the staff, or organiza- 
tion, must be capable of carrying out all the operations 
which it entails. 

Sheldon, the English industrialist and student of 
management who twenty years ago enriched the 
literature on the subject by another classic, The 
Philosophy of Management, has given us what has come 
to be regarded as a standard definition of organization. 
He states that it is “‘the process of so combining the 
work which individuals or groups have to perform 
with the faculties necessary for its execution that the 
duties, so formed, provide the best channels for the 
efficient, systematic, positive, and co-ordinated ap- 
plication of the available effort.” 

Among earlier writers on organization, special 
emphasis should be placed upon the fundamental 
character of the contribution made by the Russian 
biologist, Bogdanow, whose two-volume work, All- 
gemeine Organisationslehre (General Theory of Organiza- 
tion), is available only in a German translation. From 
the German biologist, Haeckel, Bogdanow borrows the 
term Tektologie (tectology), the science of structure, 
which he construes as organization. Dwelling on this 
term, he expands his concept of organization to em- 
brace all human activity. He defines it as the agency 
employed to capitalize the forces of nature, the values 
of human capacity, and the products of accumulated 
experience. He adds that all of organization may be 
summarized in the statement that it finds constant 
and increasing application in the realms of human 
beings, things and ideas. In short, it is the product of 
human intelligence and the principal task and objec- 
tive of mankind. 

Many American students of organization have 
Offered explanations of its nature; the literature, 
especially in recent years, is filled with references to 
the subject, some of which, however, tend to confuse 
rather than to illuminate. As an example of sound and 
penetrating analysis, we may accept the following 
definition by Davis, taken from his book, Industrial 
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Organization and Management: ‘‘Organizing is the 
process of creating and maintaining the requisite 
conditions for the effective and economical execution of 
plans. These conditions are principally concerned with 
morale, organization structure, procedure, and the 
various physical factors of performance.”’ 

With respect to the organizational structure, Davis 
states that its development is largely a problem in 
the division of responsibility, and that it involves two 
important problems: (1) the grouping of similar 
functions to form the various organization elements in 
a manner that will promote effective co-operation, and 
(2) the determination of the proper relationships 
between functional groups and organization elements, 
with a view to promoting both co-operation and effec- 
tive executive leadership. 

In their Science of Production Organization, Ander- 
son and Schwenning, besides bringing together a 
number of definitions of organization by other authors, 
make their own contribution in the form of the state- 
ment that ‘‘ organization has to do with the correlation 
of the work to be accomplished with units of human 
effort, and with the structural arrangement of the 
units of effort for the purpose of their control.” 

As for my own views respecting the nature of organ- 
ization, I may summarize them tentatively in no more 
effective manner than to state that organization 
addresses itself to the co-ordination of all human and 
material factors having an influential bearing upon the 
results to be attained, and to the creation and main- 
tenance of conditions of balance which will allow the 
fullest possible utilization of these factors in the 
promotion of sound growth. Structurally, organization 
is the composite result achieved from time to time 
through the application of this process. 


II. Scientific Approach to Structural Design 


Any scientific approach to the design of organiza- 
tional structure is, and must always be, dominated by 
recognition of the importance of a number of con- 
siderations which enter fundamentally into the 
problem. Among these, the following should be specif- 
ically enumerated: 


1. Organization is a continuing process which must 
accompany, if indeed it should not precede, the 
evolution of institutional growth; 

2. Organization deals with the combination, devel- 
opment and adaptation of the structural 
members; 

3. The primary step in organization is to determine 
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and to establish as separate entities, the smallest 
number of dissimilar functions into which the 
work of an institution may be divided; 

4. Collateral steps of equal importance in organiza- 
tion relate to possible modification of the design 
of structure through the division of activities 
according to territory, product, and other con- 
trolling factors; 

5. Organization presupposes introduction into the 
structure of vertical gradations of importance of 
the component activities of functions, as, for 
example, department, division, section, branch 
and unit; 

6. Organization is pre-eminently a study in design; 
it cannot attain durably effective results unless 
with respect to structural composition it rigor- 
ously excludes personalities from consideration. 


Of the six considerations advanced, the first is easily 
the most important, as well as the one least often 
recognized and applied. Even in many of the larger 
institutions one encounters a lack of awareness of 
the need for giving constant study to the organiza- 
tional structure. It is as though those in control of 
affairs adhered to the viewpoint that, having estab- 
lished a plan of organization at some time in the past, 
they saw no virtue in regularly examining the opera- 
tion of the plan and in making adjustments to the 
dynamics of changing conditions. 

Still more prevalent, in both large and small insti- 
tutions, is the indifference of management to the value 
of anticipating the requirements of future growth and 
of developing the organizational structure so as to be 
prepared to meet these when they present themselves. 
Frequently, the pattern of organization in effect lags 
behind current conditions and becomes less and less 
responsive to their impacts. Organization plans usually 
suffer the same experience as encyclopaedias: they 
begin to grow old on the day after they are published, 
and, unless regularly revised, in course of time become 
out of date. 

If the first consideration is the most important, the 
sixth, and last, approximates it closely in significance 
and is equally slighted in practice. It is a common fail- 
ing on the part of those charged with the responsibility 
of performing the organizing process, to disregard its 
impersonal character and to resort to the employment 
of techniques which have for their principal objective 
the creation of a design leaning heavily upon the 
capacities of various members of the executive and 
operating staffs. The results of such a practice include 
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unwarrantable distortion of the design, through faulty 
grouping of essential functions, and the creation of 
conditions which sooner or later lead to the necessity of 


' periodic reorganization, sometimes involving detri- 


mental consequences to institutional morale and 
progress. 

Perhaps the import of the foregoing will be made 
clearer if it is pointed out that capitalizing existing 
human values is an objective legitimately to be 
achieved through exploitation of the forces of organiza- 
tion. Attainment of this objective cannot, however, 
be brought about by organizing in terms of personali- 
ties, for this would represent an inversion of the process 
to be employed. The approach to solution of the prob- 
lem of organization should always be by way of defin- 
ing and establishing the proper structure. When this 
task has been completed, for the time being, the prob- 
lem becomes one of selecting from among the available 
human talent those individuals who are best fitted to 
occupy the various levels of administrative, managerial 
and operative responsibility defined and brought to 
expression in the structure. 

It is in the necessity of striving for effective integra- 
tion of structure and personnel that we find one of the 
principal reasons for characterizing organization as a 
continuing process. Study of the history of practically 
every business institution will disclose that at various 
times during its evolution important changes in per- 
sonnel have occurred, accompanied by more or less 
abrupt and sweeping modifications of the structure. 
Many of these would doubtless have been obviated if 
the structure had been regarded as the constant and 
the human factor as the variable, as in truth it is. This 
is not to imply that organization should be rigid and 
unresponsive to changing conditions; on the contrary, 
among the essential characteristics of any structure, 
elasticity and adaptability to new circumstances 
deservedly take high rank. In the long run, however, 
there is far more to be gained by adherence to sound 
design than by fostering an attitude which tends to 
ignore this consideration and seeks to achieve results 
through the exploitation of human values without 
regard for the superiority of principles over expedients. 

The case for the value of a scientific approach to the 
design of organizational structure may be summed up 
in the statement that the causes responsible for the 
rapid progress of some institutions and the slow ad- 
vancement of others operating under comparable 
conditions in the same field of business, may frequently 
be traced to the presence in the former of sound and 
consistently applied organizational practices, and to 
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their absence in the latter. Indeed, it is not going too 
far to conclude that institutions equipped with cor- 
rectly designed organizational structures, whose spirit 
and purpose are thoroughly understood and lived up to 
on all levels of authority and responsibility, will 
ultimately forge ahead of those not so equipped, even 
though the latter may possess executive and operating 
staffs of equal calibre. That this conclusion rests upon 
a foundation of fact, will be obvious to the student of 
organization who is familiar with past and present 
conditions in the life insurance field. 


III. Substance of the Organizational Structure 


Any attempt to define the substance of the organiza- 
tional structure is beset with many difficulties. These 
arise in part from the fact that various terms com- 
monly employed for purposes of definition are used 
in so loose and vague a manner as themselves to be in 
need of accurate explanation. More fundamentally, 
they derive from the circumstance that organizational 
structure, in its present state of development, repre- 
sents largely the results of many unrelated processes 
of modification employed to bring it in harmony with 
the vast number of different purposes it is called upon 
to serve and of conditions it is required to meet. 

A structure is a combination of related parts; it 
consists of a framework which has been put together 
so as to sustain and give form to the whole. The parts, 
or elements, of the structure constitute the substance 
of which it is composed; they are the component 
portions of a complex whole. An organic body, or 
organism, is, as Young defines it, ‘‘a structure com- 
posed of distinct and dissimilar parts, but so combined 
and interrelated that an essential interdependence 
exists and mediates between the whole; their several 
functions or specialized activities are co-ordinated in 
harmony of working as alternate means and ends; and 
the entire organism is pervaded and actuated by a 
common life and purpose—though diverse in structure 
and function, the reciprocal relationships conspire 
severally and collectively in uniformity of operation 
and direction.” 

Many different attempts to describe and classify the 
substance of the organizational structure have been 
made. The pertinent literature abounds, for instance, 
in explanations of the line, line and staff, and func- 
tional, types of organization. For present purposes, 
these concepts may be dismissed with the statement 
that they afford little, if any, assistance in grasping 
the significance of the organizational structure, for 
in practice it will be found that each concept usually 
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possesses admixtures of the two others. A more funda- 
mental approach rests upon recognition of the uni- 
versality of the presence in organizational structure of 
the following major elements: 


. Concept of scope and entity of the undertaking; 
. Distinct and dissimilar parts of activity; 

. Defined levels of authority and responsibility; 

. Comprehensive means of interaction; 

. Provision for adaptation and growth. 


Wh 


Scope and Entity of the Undertaking 


When employing this approach, we find ourselves 
confronted initially with the problem of determining 
the scope and entity of the undertaking whose organi- 
zational structure is to be created or modified. We 
must have clearly before us a concept of these, in order 
that we may reach intelligent conclusions as to the 
form the structure is to take and the boundaries within 
which organization is to be held. 

In the case of a life insurance company, for example, 
we must know the character of the proposed opera- 
tions. Are they to embrace the sale and administra- 
tion of a variety of products, such as ordinary, group, 
industrial, disability, annuity and other contracts, or 
are they to be confined to one or two of these types? 
Is the business to be conducted on a relatively re- 
stricted scale as to area, or shall it aspire to national, 
if not international, dimensions? Is it the plan to 
exploit the direct market, or will the company limit 
itself to the branch of the business known as reinsur- 
ance? Through what channels and by what means will 
the product be distributed? By mail solicitation, 
through agents compensated by commissions, or 
through strategically located field offices responsible 
for the activities of salaried, full-time representatives ? 

Answers to queries such as these and others that 
could be stated, afford a basis for visualizing the scope 
and entity of the undertaking; for perceiving, in other 
words, ‘‘the end to be attained,’’ as Young has put 
it, and thus paving the way for the ‘‘thoughtful and 
methodical devising of the means” of attainment. 
Members of this audience will not need to be reminded 
of the fact that in this, as in many other respects, 
there has often been a conspicuous absence of union 
between theory and practice. Life insurance com- 
panies, no less than institutions in other fields of 
business, have expanded from small beginnings, with 
little thought given to the significance of structural 
considerations, only to discover, after competitive 
and other influences had made themselves acutely felt, 
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that adherence to defined scope and entity is among 
the first principles of progressive and sound growth. 


Distinct and Dissimilar Parts of Activity 


Distinct and dissimilar parts of activity constitute 
the second major element of organizational structure. 
It is a sine qua non of organization to divide activities 
according to their nature and to insure that related 
parts be made amenable to one and the same control. 
Nothing is more wasteful of vital energy, or quite so 
disruptive of the attainment of effective results, as to 
allow the contrary condition to prevail; the natural 
consequences include overlapping of executive juris- 
dictions, with the inevitable concomitant of duality of 
decision. 

Of far more importance in its bearing upon struc- 
tural considerations, is recognition of the influence of 
function over form. Clearly to convey the significance 
of this statement requires, first of all, that we under- 
stand what is meant by function. This is one of the 
terms so often bandied about by individuals who are 
prone to be careless in use of language and indifferent 
to the values inherent in a proper appreciation of 
semantics. 

According to the Oxford Dictionary, the term func- 
tion connotes ‘“‘the special kind of activity proper to 
anything; the mode of action by which it fulfills its 
purpose.’’ The structure of organization may, there- 
fore, be said to consist of distinct and dissimilar parts 
which possess functions or specialized activities upon 
whose co-ordination and harmonious working together 
attainment of the ‘‘end”’ conceived will, in the last 
analysis, depend. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that in the design 
of structure, priority must be accorded to functional 
considerations, to the end that their correct composi- 
tion will precede the determination of form, for under 
sound conditions the latter can never be more than 
the concrete expression of functional arrangement. 
“Form follows function,” is the great principle which 
was first laid down by the distinguished American 
architect, Louis Sullivan (vide his The Autobiography 
of an Idea), and so ably fostered by his eminent pupil, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, both of whom have contributed 
fundamentally to the perpetuation of architecture as 
a living art. 

Whenever form dominates over function in the 
organizational structure, we are bound to discover 
conditions of fixity and rigidity which exercise a bane- 
ful influence over accomplishment. Functions become 
restricted, if not atrophied; the essential balance is 
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destroyed; the power of organization, which, when 
effectively generated, always exceeds the sum of the 
power of its parts, is frittered away, and development 
along the line of least resistance becomes impossible. 


Defined Levels of Authority and Responsibility 


The third major element is constituted by defined 
levels of authority and responsibility. This implies 
that, pervading all parts of the organizational struc- 
ture and coextensive with its established boundaries, 
there will be found on each level, authority and respon- 
sibility adequate to the activities to be performed. 
Authority may be defined as the right to command or 
to enforce obedience, and responsibility as that for 
which one is answerable, a duty or trust. Concerning 
these two terms, there is much confusion of thought 
and fallacious reasoning in business; it is important, 
therefore, to comprehend clearly their significance as 
elements of organizational structure. 

It is commonly stated that the chief executive of a 
business enterprise possesses authority exceeding that 
of any of his subordinates; moreover, that he delegates 
to them sueh portions of his authority as are essential 
to the successful performance of their several responsi- 
bilities. These two statements, I submit, are subject 
to challenge. It was no doubt true of earlier and simpler 
forms of business organization, where maintenance 
of the closest possible contacts between the ‘‘boss’”’ 
and his subordinates prevailed, that authority vested 
largely in the former and that the latter were held toa 
peculiarly personal kind of responsibility which 
was rarely accompanied by the requisite degree of 
authority. 

Under the complicated conditions surrounding the 
present-day conduct of business activity, radical 
changes have occurred in the character and distribu- 
tion of authority and responsibility. With the develop- 
ment of organizational structure through division into 
distinct and dissimilar parts, or functions, the concept 
has come to be accepted, though not always translated 
into practice, that authority and responsibility are 
inherent in function and are defined in a particular 
case, or on a specific level, by the limits of the function. 
In harmony with this concept, the chief executive is 
endowed with only such authority as derives from his 
function. It is, therefore, meaningless to speak of the 
delegation of authority to subordinates, for each 
already has, by implication or express statement, the 
degree and type of authority required to meet the 
responsibilities laid upon him. 

As long ago as 1926, when addressing a meeting of 
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the Taylor Society, Mary P. Follett, able student of 
business organization, discussed ‘‘the illusion of final 
authority”’ in the following terms: ‘‘ The conception of 
authority as belonging to function should do away with 
the idea widely held that the president ‘delegates’ 
authority. . . . But is that exactly what happens in 
business? Is not this a matter of fact decided by the 
plan of organization?’’ She furthermore expressed 
the belief that separation of functions does not mean 
the delegation of authority, for ‘authority should go 
with function, but as the essence of organization is the 
interweaving of functions, authority we now see as a 
matter of interweaving.” 


Comprehensive Means of Interaction 


Comprehensive means of interaction constitute the 
fourth major element of organizational structure. It is 
not enough to visualize scope and entity of the under- 
taking, to divide the structure into distinct and dis- 
similar parts, and to define levels of authority and 
responsibility; we must recognize the “essential 
interdependence that exists and mediates between the 
whole,” as well as the reciprocal relationships upon 
whose cultivation uniformity of operation and direc- 
tion is predicated. To expect such uniformity to result 
without comprehensive means of interaction would be 
tantamount to an expression of faith in the ability 
of a living organism to function though bereft of its 
circulatory and nervous systems. 

What are the means of interaction that must be 
incorporated as an essential element in organizational 
structure in order that it may attain a degree of effec- 
tiveness greater than that represented by the sum of 
its parts? 

In brief summary, they are such activities, common 
to the distinct and dissimilar parts of structure, as are 
involved in generating power, providing counsel, 
disseminating information, scheduling performance, 
integrating processes, ascertaining costs, determining 
standards, recording progress, insuring maintenance 
and replacement, planning for the future, and, finally, 
controlling accomplishment. 

Underlying all such activities is an important con- 
cept of organization which must be formally expressed 
in the design of structure. The purpose of structure 
is to serve as a basis for performance. To facilitate 
performance, the activities in common must be given 
organized form by grouping them in a manner that will 
enable them not merely to serve the parts, but to 
integrate the whole; in this way, they become trans- 
formed into means of interaction. 
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As illustrations of this process, the various activities 
already enumerated are listed below, with correspond- 
ing examples of the organized forms through which 
they may find expression as means of interaction. 


Activities in Common 


. Generating Power 


Examples of Organized Form 


. Personnel Administration 


2. Providing Counsel 2. Committee Structure 

3. Disseminating Informa- 3. Channels of Communica- 
tion tion 

4. Scheduling Performance 4. Planning Division 

5. Integrating Processes 5. Control Function 

6. Ascertaining Costs 6. Cost Division 

7. Determining Standards 7. Standards Division 

8. Recording Progress 8. Accounting Division 

9. Insuring Maintenanceand 9. Engineering Division 
Replacement 10. Budgetary, Forecasting 

10. Planning for the Future and Research Procedures 

11. Controlling Accomplish- 11. General Administration 


ment 


The concept that runs through all of these activities 
is that of specialized knowledge in structural form, 
placed at the disposal of the organization as a whole, 
to be drawn upon as required in the performance of its 
general activities. Frequently this concept is defined as 
embracing ‘“‘staff’’ functions and is thus distinguished 
from general activities, which are designated as ‘‘line”’ 
functions. It is not, however, desirable that this 
distinction be rigidly adhered to, because correct organ- 
ization is far more important than formal character- 
ization, which has a tendency to break down when 
passing from the abstract to the concrete. 


Provision for Adaptation and Growth 


The fifth, and final, major element to be dealt with 
is provision for adaptation and growth. A structure 
complete in itself must be so designed as safely to bear 
the varying stresses and strains which are inevitable 
concomitants of use; it cannot be said to fulfill its 
purpose successfully if its design does not take fully 
into account the impacts of these two factors. If 
structural planning is confined to immediate con- 
siderations, and deferred eventualities associated with 
growth and changing conditions are not accorded due 
weight, it cannot be expected that organization will 
remain responsive to the requirements of the future. 

Elsewhere? I have ventured to advance the view that 
the general pattern of life insurance organization has 
endured in substantially unaltered form through the 
years, and that in its present state it is a greatly 
extended and unnecessarily elaborate and complicated 


2 Vide New Perspectives in Life Insurance Management I (Spectator, Septem- 
ber, 1943). 
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replica of the pattern initially established. If this view 
is well founded—and, on the strength of analysis of 
patterns in effect in a number of representative com- 
panies, I believe it is—the condition is doubtless 
traceable to lack of appreciation of the continuing 
character of the process of organization, coupled with 
adherence to a philosophy which conceives of prob- 
lems of growth and size as amenable to solution largely 
by quantitative treatment. 

When structure is looked upon as a finished product, 
it is inevitable that in course of time it will become 
unyielding to changing conditions; when it is viewed 
as an entity separate and distinct from considerations 
of growth, a grave misinterpretation of the essence of 
organization occurs. Adaptation is the prime require- 
ment imposed upon organizational structure; persist- 
ent failure to satisfy this requirement results ultimately 
in the loss of values that are indispensable to the at- 
tainment of sound growth. 

It must be recognized that problems of growth and 
size are not amenable to solution chiefly by quantita- 
tive treatment, that is, by simple arithmetical progres- 
sion. Any philosophy which does not embrace this 
truth fails to grasp, and therefore to be guided by, the 
development of form and function in nature. As Young 
states, ‘“‘the primitive system, however simple be its 
formation, contains an orderly and progressive power 
within itself of gradual development into more com- 
plex forms and capacities as its relationships with 
more complicated surroundings to which it becomes 
exposed extend, in order that, without violation or 
abrupt change of its simplicity and unity, its spon- 
taneous adjustment may be secured to more varied 
conditions of existence and use.” 

To those members of my audience who may be 
inclined to question the validity of the suggested 
parallelism between the processes of nature and the 
efforts of man in the field of organization, let me 
respond by quoting the following statement from 
Bogdanow’s work, previously referred to: ‘‘ Nature 
is, in fact, the first great organizer, and man is nothing 
else but one of her organized products. The simplest 
living cell, visible only through thousand-fold magnif- 
ication, surpasses in the complexity and perfection of 
its organization by far everything that man is capable 
of organizing. He is a pupil of Nature, and thus far 
certainly a very bad one.” 


IV. Organization and Executive Capacity 


Discussion of the nature, design and substance of 
organizational structure is an essential forerunner of 
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the consideration of organization in its relation to 
executive capacity. What has been presented thus far 
is necessarily in the field of theory; to round out the 
picture with which we are dealing, it is advisable to 
call attention to the fact that implicit in all the con- 
siderations advanced are certain principles which 
demand acceptance and observance if the process of 
organization is to be soundly accomplished and its 
product, the structure, is to be made responsive at 
all times to the varying requirements imposed upon it. 
Some of the more important of these principles are 
here set forth: 


1. The organizational structure should be di- 
vided into the smallest number of levels con- 
sistent with effective distribution of authority 
and responsibility ; 

2. Subdivision of activities should proceed to the 
point where specific duties are commensurate 
with the capacities of those engaged in their 
performance; 

3. The power of decision should be placed as closely 
as possible to the point where action originates; 

4. Reliance should be based primarily on individual 
action and authority, and group action and 
authority should be resorted to only where 
clearly required for purposes of co-ordination; 

5. Detailed information should be converted as 
rapidly as possible into control information as it 
moves upward through successive organizational 
levels; 

6. The ultimate design of organizational structure 
should invariably bring to expression definite 
distinctions among the major levels of adminis- 
trative, managerial and operative performance. 


In its most fundamental aspect, organization con- 
notes setting the stage for effective performance by 
the human factor; hence, analysis of its values must 
not be confined to dealing with organization as an inert 
structure, but should be expanded to include accept- 
ance of the postulate that human capacity is enlarged 
or restricted in proportion to the character of the 
influence exercised over it by the quality of the organ- 
izational structure in effect. Because life insurance 
happens to be the field of primary interest on this 
occasion, I shall take the liberty in what follows of 
confining myself to consideration of the human factor 
as expressed in terms of executives of life insurance 
companies, and of presenting theories of organiza- 
tional development based upon studies made in that 
specific field. 
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After more than four decades of continuous and 
often close relations with the life insurance business, 
the following observations with regard to the capacity 
of its executives, the character of certain of their 
viewpoints pertinent to our theme, and the nature of 
some of the influences with which they are surrounded 
in the exercise of their responsibilities, have come to 
impress me, generally speaking, as reflecting existing 
conditions: 


1. An exceedingly keen sense of fidelity to the 
finest implications of trusteeship; 

2. A high order of competence in the complicated 
technical phases of the business; 

3. Strong faith in the value of continuous service in 
one or more functional classifications as ade- 
quate preparation for ultimate assumption 
of the highest administrative or managerial 
responsibilities; 

4. An abiding belief in the value of great and 
increasing size of operations as the principal 
goal to be attained; 

5. Arather pronounced urge to become the recipi- 
ents of various titular designations as emblems 
of prestige; 

6. Acomparatively limited interest, certainly up to 
within recent times, in the values to be extracted 
from comprehensive and sound application of 
principles of organization; 

7. A noticeable degree of reluctance to reduce to 

' permanent form and to publish the facts regard- 
ing existing internal organizational relation- 
ships; 

8. A relative lack of awareness of the growing 
need for formal training in the broader aspects 
of management; 

9. A tendency toward bureaucratic conditions, 
which seem to develop in direct relation to the 
factor of size; 

10. A degree of cost consciousness which often 
addresses itself to secondary considerations at 
the expense of more important aspects of insti- 
tutional administration; 

11. Inadequate recognition of values attaching to 
the effective development of essential instru- 
ments of control; 

12. Finally, undue adherence to the operation of a 
law of seniority in respect of promotional 
progression. 


These observations, necessarily incomplete, call fora 
few words of comment. They are not intended to apply 
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to all companies, nor should the inference be drawn 
that they pertain in their entirety to any one institu- 
tion. Moreover, they are by no means limited to the 
life insurance field, for, to some extent, they find their 
counterparts in other fields of business enterprise. 
They do, however, represent what I hope will be 
viewed as a constructive attempt to supply a cross- 
section, compounded both of cause and effect, of the 
area of particular interest to this audience, and to 
illuminate the imperative need for creating the best 
possible union between organization and executive 
capacity. 

How may this union be achieved ? Within the limits 
set for this discussion it is possible to present only the 
outline of an approach to solution of the problems 
involved in so fundamental a query. To begin with, it is 
necessary to recognize the validity of the following 
basic considerations: 


1. A life insurance company, in common with all 
other types of business enterprise, cannot perma- 
nently rise higher in the scale of accomplishment 
than the levels reached by the combined capaci- 
ties of its executives; 

2. Irrespective of the natural limitations of human 
nature, there is often a great difference between 
the utilized and the total capacity of individual 
executives; 

3. This margin, in the aggregate, represents pote 2- 
tially fertile ground which, if cultivated instead 
of remaining relatively untouched, would materi- 
ally raise the general level of accomplishment of 
executives; 

4. Perhaps the single, most promising means of 
achieving such a result lies in the establishment of 
an organizational structure conforming in all its 
characteristics to sound principles. 


Recognition of these four considerations is, as may 
well be concluded, only the first step, the creation of a 
frame of reference, so-to-speak. To combine them into 
one statement, we may postulate that under sound 
leadership, fortified by seasoned experience and backed 
by a correctly devised and effectively operating plan of 
organization, the stage is set for the development of 
increased executive capacity. 

To advance to the second step, it is essential to ac- 
cept the fact that in recent years vast changes have 
occurred in the composition of the executive task, the 
requirements imposed upon its performance, and 
the intellectual, experiential and emotional qualities 
brought into play by members of the administrative 
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and managerial groups. The more important of these 
changes are here enumerated: 


1. Development of the art of management to the 
point where it rests upon a scientific foundation, 
supplied by codified principles and techniques 
upon whose consistent utilization is predicated 
the attainment of increasingly effective operating 
results; 

2. The gradual emergence of a semi-professional 
class of executives, or practitioners, distinguished 
by their ability and inclination to think in terms 
of management as applied to the several responsi- 
bilities with whose performance they are charged; 

3. Growing acceptance of the fact that as the mana- 
gerial task rises in the scale of importance, it 
sloughs off its technical characteristics and 
assumes more and more the essential aspects 
of planning, organizing, co-ordinating and 
controlling; 

4. Substitution for the type of cellular thinking 
formerly in vogue, of qualities of objectivity and 
perspective which will regularly succeed in relat- 
ing the part to the whole and thus in producing 
a higher order of administrative and managerial 
decisions. 


The life insurance field, by and large, is still at the 
earlier stages of sensing the significance of these 
changes and consciously experiencing the force of their 
impacts. It will unquestionably constitute one of the 
major responsibilities of the younger generation of 
executives, co-operating under the aegis of this Asso- 
ciation, to exert its combined influence to the end that 
a more rapid tempo of infiltration may be accom- 
plished. In this connection, one may well greet as a 
hopeful augury the excellent contribution to the sub- 
ject of life insurance company organization presented 
at the Spring Conference of the Association, in May 
of this year, by Mr. Harry J. Volk, Second Vice- 
President of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. His paper furnishes abundant evidence of 
penetrating analysis, philosophic treatment and valid 
conclusions. 

The third, and final, step relates to the larger objec- 
tives which confront life insurance management with 
peculiar emphasis under current conditions of extreme 
dislocation and in face of the implications of a dis- 
turbingly uncertain future. In consonance with these 
objectives, executive capacity must be expanded well 
beyond present requirements, so that it will be equal to 
the assumption of burdens that are bound to become 
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more severe with the passage of time. Of particular 
significance are the following objectives: 


1. Acceptance of the doctrine of the optimum of 
size in place of adherence to purely quantitative 
considerations pertaining to volume; 

2. Substitution of valid measures of determination 
of progress for the uncritical and often inept and 
biased methods of appraisal of accomplishment 
in use; 

3. Purposeful and rigorous application of inclusive 
concepts of control, with the aid of instruments 
and techniques such as operating standards, 
budgetary procedure, standard costs, forecasting 
and break-even point determination; 

4. Freeing of members of the managerial and 
operative groups from the influence of top-heavy 
organizational relationships which so often 
translate themselves into unjustifiably extended 
patterns of joint action. 


For concluding emphasis, I have reserved one 
special aspect of the problem of organization and 
executive capacity which seems to me to be of far- 
reaching consequence in the management of life 
insurance companies. Policy contracts are often 
deferred in execution for periods of time approaching 
a half-century, or more. Thus, interpretation of their 
provisions and satisfaction of the obligations incurred 
toward the insured are lodged in the hands of a genera- 
tion of executives which is far removed from the 
influences exercised by those in responsible charge 
of affairs at the time of issuance of such contracts. 

One cannot help forming the belief that in the 
circumstances pointed out lies one of the most cogent 
reasons for striving continuously to erect and per- 
petuate an organizational structure so sound and 


‘adaptable that the high standards which it brings to 


expression will persist throughout time and will be 
handed down undiminished in strength and spirit to 
later generations for their guidance and emulation. 
It seems to me that enlightened trusteeship will be 
constrained to encompass within the scope of its 
obligations, full acceptance of the lasting benefits 
made possible through the intelligent exploitation of 
organizational values. 


V. Progress toward Synthesis 


It now remains to consider the problem of organiza- 
tion from the viewpoint of the progress that may be 
made in achieving a synthesis of the philosophy ex- 
pounded and the theories, principles and techniques 
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adduced in the foregoing. For this purpose, I propose 
to give a practical demonstration of an advanced 
pattern of organization in the life insurance field. This 
pattern, the product of long experimentation and 
study, is presented in the confident belief that it may 
well serve as a valuable guide to sound organizational 
development in the future. 

A brief, general explanation of the two charts which 
will be used as the objects of reference will assist in 
clarifying the point of departure employed. Since it 
was necessary to impose restrictions upon the scope 
of the demonstration, it appealed to me as desirable 
to exclude from consideration the multiple-line type of 
company and to concentrate upon the conventional, 
old-line institution devoted to the distribution of one 
product. Accordingly, the principle of division by 
product will not be illustrated on this occasion, but 
separation by function, under centralized conditions, 
is brought to expression in the first chart, designated 
“Functional Organization.’”’ The manner in which 
decentralization, or regional separation, may be ac- 
complished, is shown in the second chart, designated 
“Regional Organization.” 


Characteristics of Functional Organization 


What are the characteristics of special importance 
associated with the pattern of functional organization ? 
It will be noted that five is the smallest number of 
dissimilar parts, or functions, into which the activities 
of a company of the type under consideration may be 
divided. Law, Distribution, Production, Finance and 
Control constitute these five functions; each is dis- 
tinguished by the use of terminology which is uni- 
versally understood and accepted in other fields of 
enterprise and owes nothing to designations peculiar 
to the life insurance business. With respect to relative 
values, each of these functions is so basic in character 
and so pervasive in its influence, that it is hard to 
conceive of successful operation if even one were to be 
eliminated. Therefore, no useful purpose can be served 
by raising questions concerning relative values. It may 
be well to add that the term ‘‘ Production,’’ contrary 
to prevalent practice in the life insurance field, is here 
employed in its correct sense. 

Three distinctly different levels, or zones, of per- 
formance are present, i.e., Administration, Manage- 
ment and Operation. Again, these terms are, on the 
whole, widely understood and accepted, more so in 
industry, to be sure, than in life insurance. The 
administrative zone, embracing general officers, is 
company-wide in its influence; the managerial zone, 
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embracing senior officers, is confined to functional 
considerations; the operative zone, embracing junior 
officers, relates to routine performance. Within the 
operative zone there are, of course, several gradations 
of importance in the vertical relationships, but only 
the primary separations within departments are 
shown. 

In the administrative zone, some of the character- 
istics depicted are of long standing and, therefore, 
thoroughly familiar to any life insurance audience; 
others are of comparatively recent origin, but of grow- 
ing significance. In the first category are the standing 
committees of the board, of which a half-dozen charged 
with specific responsibilities are enumerated. Where 
the personnel of such committees is wisely chosen and 
essential limitations are adhered to in the discharge of 
the respective duties, it is justifiable to say that these 
aspects of company organization and administration 
reveal themselves in the most effective stage of their 
development. The fact that one of the committees is 
designated as the Budget Committee, reflects the 
degree of importance which has come to attach to 
this phase of organization. As yet, very few, if any, 
companies have included such a committee among the 
standing committees of the board. 

In the second category are the Executive Vice- 
President, the Vice-President in charge of Public 
Relations, and the Economist, or Economic Adviser, 
as some companies prefer to style this official. Use of 
the designation, ‘‘ Executive Vice-President,” is doubt- 
less motivated by recognition of the fact that the 
burden of administrative responsibilities resting upon 
the President has increased to such an extent in recent 
years that it can no longer be assumed in its entirety 
by one man; hence, the creation of an office second in 
rank only to that of the President, with an incumbent 
qualified not alone to shoulder important adminis- 
trative responsibilities, but also to succeed to the 
presidency in due time. 

In theory, a justifiable division of responsibilities 
between the two principal officers would involve 
assumption by the President of duties concerned to a 
large extent with the determination of policy arising in 
connection with broad, general questions involved 
in relations with government, the public, financial 
interests, and the like. The Executive Vice-President 
would assume responsibility for administering the 
internal affairs of the company. Under the general 
direction of the President, he would thus function in 
the capacity of chief co-ordinator. Obviously, he: 
should be endowed with personal qualities and degrees 
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of skill and experience fully adequate to the task of 
supplying a high order of leadership to the senior 
officers of vice-presidential rank; otherwise, the risk 
might well be incurred of depressing the level of impor- 
tance of these officers to an extent involving grave 
injury to the best interests of the institution. 
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charged with study of all conditions in their respective 
fields that are productive of impacts to which adjust- 
ment must be made from time to time. 

Reference should now be made to the remaining 
title shown in the administrative classification, Chair- 
man of the Board. It is difficult to generalize concern- 
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Cuart 1.—Functional Organization. 


With regard to the Vice-President in charge of Public 
Relations and the Economist, it should be pointed out 
that in view of the growing importance of the two 
activities indicated and the direct bearing they have 
upon the performance of the presidential function, 
as here defined, it is advisable that the incumbents of 
these two offices have a direct reporting relation to 
the President. Essentially, Public Relations and 
Economic Research are staff activities, whose scope 
is conterminous with the boundaries of the institution. 
Indeed, they embrace all the vaguely defined areas 
surrounding the business as a whole and are properly 


ing this title or to indicate any trend respecting its 
importance which may be developing in the life insur- 
ance field. In some companies the chairmanship and 
the presidency are held by one and the same person; 
in others, two separate individuals perform, respec- 
tively, in the two capacities. Occasionally, the 
Chairman is active as chief administrative officer and 
is thus a full-time member of the official staff; in other 
instances, and these are more frequent, he is com- 
paratively inactive and limits himself mainly to 
presiding at meetings of the board. 

Recent trends in industry demonstrate that growing 
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importance is being attached to the chairmanship 
and that it is used as a device to effect a wider dis- 
tribution of administrative responsibilities. In the 
larger corporations it is not uncommon to observe the 
maintenance of such additional offices as Vice-Chair- 
man of the Board and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, whose incumbents, together with the 
President and the Executive Vice-President, share 
the burdens of administration. Assuredly, the com- 
plexities caused by great and growing size have many 
ways of making themselves evident. 

The function of Control should be singled out for 
particular consideration. It is in the field covered by 
this concept that problems of major interest to this 
Association will be encountered. As will be noted, 
two departments, Accounting and Co-ordination, 
compose the Control function; the terminology of the 
various subordinate divisions is self-explanatory and, 
therefore, does not call for comment. What is of great 
importance, however, is to stress the fact that the 
formal introduction of this function into company 
organization, in the manner here indicated, makes it 
possible to supply to management a strong arm of 
which it has hitherto stood sadly in need. 

One of the most pressing requirements to be satisfied 
is to lift operative performance to higher levels of 
effectiveness. It cannot be expected that this objective 
will be realized by continued adherence to outmoded 
practices resting upon the assumption that officers 
of various ranks, whose qualifications derive largely 
from long association with the technical phases of the 
business, have the capacity and inclination to become, 
in some as yet unexplained manner, proficient in the 
development of essential instruments and facilities 
of control. Sound operative planning involves the 
application of a high order of specialized knowledge. 
Valid operative standards, uniformly developed 
throughout the organization, represent the products 
of competent scientific investigation. Effective oper- 
ative control cannot be maintained unless the principle 
of centralizing the varied responsibilities involved in 
the hands of a separate agency serving the entire 
institution, is adequately recognized and applied. 

It is the intent of these observations to lay bare 
one of the most pronounced weaknesses from which 
company management suffers at the present time and 
to point the way to its ultimate eradication. There is 
quite as much warrant for supposing, for example, that 
proficiency in the use of actuarial principles and tech- 
niques may be acquired by the trial and error method, 
without benefit of long continued exposure to formal 
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disciplines in that highly important branch of applied 
mathematics, as there is for assuming that competence 
in dealing with the many and varied aspects of the 
field of control is a casual by-product of familiarity 
with various phases of operative performance. 

To avoid a possible misinterpretation of the purport 
of the divisional designations featured in connection 
with the Accounting Department, permit me to point 
out that while the conventional activities of this 
department have been given expression, the real 
significance of the Control function in these respects 
lies in the fact that statistics derived from the minutiae 
of accounting routines serve as a basis for interpreta- 
tion and evaluation of operative accomplishment, 
and that the Controller has a major responsibility in 
developing budgets, determining standard costs and 
fashioning other instruments of control. 

So much for what I deem it advisable to present 
with respect to interpretation of the type of functional 
organization depicted in the first chart. Although 
limitations of time prohibit dwelling upon certain 
other aspects of value, it will serve to round out the 
picture if I enumerate some of them, giving only the 
briefest comment regarding their significance: 


1. The question of the span of control. This has 
attracted much attention in recent years, and 
the literature of management is replete with 
references to it, accompanied in many instances 
by the expression of irrelevant, even erroneous, 
opinion. 

2. The concept of Personnel as a centralized re- 
sponsibility incorporated in the Control function. 
This is easily the most important modern 
development in organization; indeed, it is one 
which would have had to be invented if it had 
not come as a natural consequence of con- 
structive evolution of social responsibility. 

3. The importance of organized planning in the field 
of methods and procedures. When intelligently 
and persistently exploited, this activity opens up 
opportunities for accomplishment which are of 
steadily recurring character and cut heavily into 
operative costs. 

4. The values to be derived from the consistently 
intelligent use of titular designations that are 
descriptive of organizational relationships and 
work responsibilities. It is much to be regretted 
that for various reasons material inconsistencies 
have been permitted to occur in the employ- 
ment of official titles. Where these possess 
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hyphenated or multi-nominal characteristics, 

- they often conceal a disinclination to recognize 
existing organizational faults and to make es- 
sential distinctions of rank in practice. 

5. The advantages and disadvantages of standing 
committees in the zones of management and 
operation. This is entirely too important a sub- 

’ ject for brief comment. Adequate observation 
and experience suggest, however, that such com- 
mittees tend to multiply and to flourish under 
conditions of inferior organization and that, in 
any case, they are apt to impose restrictions upon 
individual freedom of action even within defined 
limits of authority. 


Before passing to the second chart, I call attention 
to the fact that the theory of functional organization 
presented, does not, as members of this audience have 
doubtless noted, make reference to all divisional con- 
cepts that could have been included. Certain activities 
caused by the exigencies of war, and, therefore, quasi- 
temporary in character, have not been shown, nor 
has the attempt been made to present features of 
company organization that are peculiar to individual 
institutions. It should also be pointed out that certain 
other activities of less than divisional importance 
would doubtless appear if it had been feasible to 
extend the chart to include subordinate sections, 
branches and units. Such extensions may safely be 
left to individual interpretation. 


Characteristics of Regional Organization 


The second chart is devoted to a presentation of the 
characteristics of regional organization. In dealing 
with this pattern, it should be clearly understood that 
it is one which is as yet practically unknown in the 
life insurance field. Certain multiple-line companies 
have advanced organization in important respects to 
the status of regionalization, and one life insurance 
company, the Metropolitan, has for many years 
maintained a separate head office on the Pacific Coast, 
as well as one in the Dominion of Canada. With these 
exceptions, the business of life insurance, as conducted 
in the United States at the present time, is centered 
entirely in single head offices for each company. 
Relations with policyholders, located in many in- 
stances in every state of the Union, are maintained 
through this single head office. 

Regional organization is a familiar development in 
other fields of business enterprise. Even the Federal 
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Government has made progress in recent years, due 
largely to the pressure of war conditions, in recogniz- 
ing that the evils of excessive centralization may be 
effectively combated by the establishment of self- 
contained regional offices, each serving the particular 
territory to which it is assigned. However, in many 
such instances, Washington has worshiped the form 
rather than the substance, for decentralization of 
activities has not been accompanied by authority 
commensurate with the responsibilities assumed. 
Accordingly, two points of reference, or more, are 
called into play with each specific transaction, when 
one should normally suffice to dispose of it. The 
inevitable results include delays, dissatisfaction and 
inordinate operating costs. 

In the case of a life insurance company doing a 
nation-wide business, organizational developments 
along regional lines must necessarily take the form of 
establishing, at strategically located points, relatively 
self-contained regional offices constituting, in effect, 
small-scale replicas of the pattern of organization 
maintained at the head office. The fundamental prin- 
ciple underlying this pattern may be defined as em- 
bodying centralized and co-ordinated control, with 
decentralized activities and responsibilities. 

In support of the wisdom of initiating so pro- 
nounced a departure from current practices, it should 
be stated that careful analysis of its possibilities 
reveals that they point definitely to the ultimate 
realization of values which far transcend those adher- 
ing to the conventional pattern of organization now 
in effect; indeed, the advantages attainable through 
regionalization may be characterized as indispensable 
to the soundest kind of future development of the life 
insurance business. 

Students of organization familiar with its evolution 
in different fields of business enterprise, have long 
recognized the drawbacks attendant upon attempts to 
administer, manage and operate from one central 
point, the affairs of an institution doing a nation-wide 
business. It has become patent to them that such 
attempts have frequently led to excessive concentra- 
tion of authority, accompanied by greatly increased 
costs and a general slowing down of the entire ma- 
chine. As concomitants of such manifestations, num- 
erous other organizational difficulties have been 
disclosed. Among these may be cited artificial separa- 
tion of head office and field activities; multiplicity of 
reporting relationships; failure to develop sufficiently 
well-rounded men for managerial responsibilities; 
excessive application of principles of standardiza- 
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tion; undue refinement of accounting procedures, 
and maintenance of extremes of supervision. 

Perhaps the single, most important manifestation, 
one that goes to the core of the situation here de- 
scribed, has been reserved for special emphasis. It 
relates to the difficulty of maintaining, under central- 
ized conditions of organization, that close and con- 
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ness enterprise. It is, therefore, justifiable to conclude 
that adoption of a plan of organization characterized 
by centralized and co-ordinated control, with de- 
centralized activities and responsibilities, is of para- 
mount consequence to the business of life insurance 
if it is to continue to grow and to acquit itself satis- 
factorily of its huge and increasing responsibilities. 
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tinuing familiarity with the varied aspects of field 
conditions which is a prerequisite of sound and profit- 
able growth. As against this situation, decentraliza- 
tion within reasonable limits, attained through the 
regional plan of organization, properly applied and 
developed, affords the most effective means of obtain- 
ing first-hand knowledge of field conditions. 

What application have the foregoing considerations 
to the life insurance field? There is no fundamental 
difference with respect to organization to be dis- 
cerned between life insurance and other fields of busi- 


In the light of the greatly expanding volume of 
business attained from year to year, strong reserva- 
tions may well be held on the score of the ability of 
the larger institutions to administer, manage and op- 
erate their affairs with adequate effectiveness, unless 
fundamental changes are made in the prevailing form 
of organization. Moreover, it is difficult to discern how 
man-power, in terms of executives, can be multiplied 
sufficiently under present methods of administration, 
management and operation to carry effectively the 
burdens with which the business will be faced in 
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The Challenge of Human Engineering’ 


By HENRY FORD II 
President, The Ford Motor Company 


HE problem I propose to outline is, in my 

opinion, one of the greatest which confronts 

American industry today, for it concerns human 
relationships—relationships which can either aid or 
impede our efforts to achieve greater industrial ef- 
ficiency. And if you can help to solve it—and I believe 
it needs the benefit of scientific thinking—you will 
have done much to increase the well-being and the 
living standards of America. 

The ability of American industry to produce has 
never had the prestige it enjoys at this particular 
moment in history. The job of war production has 
been called a miracle. It confounded our enemies and 
drew praise from our allies. In a very short time we 
armed the largest fighting force ever mustered on this 
continent; we built, armed and fueled combat ships 
and planes and tanks in quantities never before imag- 
ined; we put billions of dollars of weapons into the 
hands of our allies all over the world. 

The mechanical principles which made possible this 
war production record are not new to any of us— 
standardization of parts, ‘“‘line’”’ assembly, the use of 
large, high-cost machine tools. These are the principles 
all of us have used for many years in the manufacture 
of automobiles. They are the principles of mass pro- 
duction, and no group of men deserves a larger share of 
the credit for the rapid development of the mechanics 
of mass production than you men assembled here. 

Mass production is not an end in itself, but a means 
to an end. It is a tool. 

In war, mass production is a tool for making the 
weapons of war—as many as possible, as fast as pos- 
sible. We used the tool better than other nations be- 
cause we had more practice with it and because we 
were better equipped to use it efficiently. 

In peacetime the use of the tool of mass production 
thrives best in a highly competitive democratic econ- 
omy. For mass production is a tool which free people 
use in peacetime to make more and better products at 
less and less cost. It is a tool for raising the standard of 
living. 

All of us would agree that a standard of living is not 


*An address before the Society of Automotive Engineers, Detroit, 
Michigan, January 9, 1946. 
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a question of money, but of things and opportunities. 
People are prosperous and enjoy a high standard of 
living, when great numbers of them can afford a great 
many things and services—refrigerators, automobiles, 
radios, homes, good food, education, recreation, and 
all the rest. Through the peacetime use of the tool of 
mass production, American Industry has already made 
this country a land with an incomparably high stand- 
ard of living. 

And the use to which we can put mass production to 
bring millions of things and opportunities within the 
price range of millions of people has in no way reached 
its limit. It is obvious, for example, how much better 
off we would be in this country if it were possible to 
sell automobiles for half their pre-war prices. Millions 
of people who never owned a car could have one. 
Families which have one could have two. Tens of 
thousands of private enterprises serving the automo- 
bile industry and the people who drive automobiles 
would benefit, and would expand. Cut the cost of 
refrigerators in half, cut the cost of radios in half, cut ~ 
the cost of homes, clothing and other manufactured 
articles in half, and the people of America would find 
themselves vastly better off. 

We continually talk about higher incomes, and 
higher wages, and more money. That is all right. A 
man should be ambitious. He should try to increase his 
income. But in our discussion of higher incomes, we 
must never lose sight of the universal advantages of 
lower costs—of more and better products brought 
within the budget of more and more people. 

In the face of what peacetime mass production has 
already accomplished in raising our standard of living, 
in the face of current world praise of American in- 
dustry’s ability to produce great quantities of things in 
a short space of time, we may be tempted to think that 
the potentialities of mass production have been ex- 
hausted—that we have come to the end of this road to 
national well-being. Such a notion is absurd. The me- 
chanics of mass production can still be greatly im- 
proved, and they can be more widely adapted. 

But there is a whole vast area in which we are only 
beginning to make significant progress—what we 
might call the field of human engineering. Machines 
alone do not give us mass production. Mass production 
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is achieved by both machines and men. And while we 
have gone a very long way toward perfecting our 
mechanical operations we have not successfully 
written into our equations whatever complex factor 
represents MAN, the human element. 

I am suggesting, therefore, that we try to rewrite 
the equations to take into account the human factor. 
If we can solve the problem of human relations in 
industrial production, I believe we can make as much 
progress toward lower costs during the next 10 years 
as we made during the past quarter century through 
the development of the machinery of mass production. 

In approaching the complex problems of human re- 
lations, I believe that management must take the 
initiative for developing the relationships between 
labor and management. Labor has a great oppor- 
tunity to achieve stature through assuming greater 
responsibility. But I consider that management is in 
charge, that management must manage, and that the 
test of management is whether or not it succeeds. 

Mass production did not invent the human equation 
—but it did alter it in a number of important respects 
which we may have been slow in taking into account. 
Under mass production large numbers of people 
flocked to the assembly line, each to perform a highly 
specialized routine duty. Mass production produced 
great concentrations of people—and a problem of 
communicating with them. And it produced the 
difficult problem of specialization, where the human 
being loses sight of the social usefulness of what he does. 

How badly we have taken the human factor into 
account is indicated by many statistics. The Depart- 
ment of Labor shows that a total of 216,000,000 man- 
days were lost between 1927 and 1941 as a result of 
strikes alone. 

I am not here concerned with the justice of these 
strikes or their injustice. I am saying that some 216,- 
000,000 man-days of work were lost. This idleness was 
expensive—to the strikers, to the companies and to 
the nation. And that cost was part of the nation’s cost 
of production. Consider how many thousands of auto- 
mobiles, radios, refrigerators and other useful and 
needed products could have been manufactured with 
216,000,000 man-days of labor. Or, to put it in another 
way, consider how much lower would have been the 
cost of the things that were manufactured if produc- 
tion had not had to absorb the expense of these work- 
stoppages. Furthermore, when a production line siops, 
the jobs and purchasing power of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in related businesses all over the coun- 
try are affected. 
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We must remember, too, that strikes are by no 
means the only measure of lost time. That loss, in- 
deed, is only a fraction of the time lost through 
industrial inefficiency and through mass unemploy- 
ment. We are all aware of the fact that the man-days 
lost through unemployment during the same years— 
1927 to 1941—-were of tremendous proportions. 

I do not need to tell you that costs are also closely 
related to the productivity of the individual American 
worker. We take pride in this productivity, and as a 
matter of fact we in America cannot compete in world 
markets with our high wage rates if the American 
worker does not continue to be productive. 

Recent statistics on productivity are confusing be- 
cause of the factor of war. War necessarily brought 
into industry a great many less experienced men and 
women. The armed forces took away a great many 
skilled workers. 

Other pre-war mass production industries have 
found, as have we at Ford Motor Company, that even 
after allowance for these unusual circumstances the 
recent record of productivity is not encouraging. We 
keep detailed records of the time it takes to perform 
various operations. Those I am about to cite are in 
every way comparable—that is, the operations have 
not been changed so that more time should be al- 
located to their performance. Let me give you the 
number of minutes required in December, 1940 com- 
pared to July, 1945 to perform certain operations. 

One group of operations which took 96 minutes in 
1940 took 128 minutes five years later. Another group 
which took 1188 minutes in 1940 took, five years later, 
a total of 1943 minutes to perform. A third group took 
28 minutes in 1940 and 49 minutes five years later. 

On the whole, productivity per worker in our plants 
declined more than 34 per cent during the war period. 

I have already pointed out that some of this was 
inevitable, a result of the war, and I should like to say 
that I am emphasizing these figures merely to demon- 
strate how great is the need for improvement in the 
productivity of the individual worker. 

As we look at these problems in human relations, we 
feel that the solution must be found through a closer 
understanding between management and labor. If we 
cannot succeed by cooperation, it does not seem likely 
that we can succeed by any exercise of force. We can- 
not, for example, expect legislation to solve our 
problems. Laws which seek to force large groups of 
Americans to do what they believe is unfair and against 
their best interests are not likely to succeed. In fact, 
such legislation can lead to exaggeration of the very 
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problem it is designed to solve. And when free men 
give up the task of trying to get along with each other, 
and pass the buck to Government, they surrender a 
substantial measure of their freedom. 

That, then, is the problem I wanted to lay before 
you. Let me summarize by stating it more briefly: 
In a free, competitive Domocracy, mass production is 
a tool for raising the standard of living by reducing 
costs and thereby bringing more and better products 
within the budgets of more and more people. We have 
not yet solved the problems of mass production, for 
our failure in human engineering is creating waste and 
inefficiency which handicaps the very purpose of 
mass production—lower costs. 

I do not have the answers to this problem. But Iam 
sure that workable solutions can be found if we will 


' only bring to it the same insistent objectivity and will- 


ingness to experiment which you and others like you 
throughout industry have given to the mechanical dif- 
ficulties in mass-production. 

In industrial human relations, then, we have a new 
and relatively unexplored frontier. And beyond this 
frontier lie opportunities greater perhaps than any of 
us can imagine. 

There are many considerations which we must take 
into account as we work toward a solution of this 
problem. I can name some that have occurred to me, 
and you will think of others. 

I assume, for example, that all of us agree that Labor 
Unions are here to stay. Certainly, we of the Ford 
Motor Company have no desire to “break the 
Unions,” to turn back the clock to days which some- 
times look in retrospect much more attractive than 
they really were. The truth of the matter is that the 
Unions we deal with rose out of the very problem we 
are discussing—the human problems inherent in mass 
production. We do not want to destroy the Unions. 
We want to strengthen their leadership by urging 
and helping them to assume the responsibilities they 
must assume if the public interest is to be served. 

It is clear, then, that we must look to an improved 
and increasingly responsible Union leadership for help 
in solving the human equation in mass production. 
Union leaders today who have the authority to affect 
industrial production on a vast scale enjoy a social 
power of enormous proportions. If they are going to be 
real leaders they must accept the social obligations 
that go with leadership. 

What is needed today is industrial statesmanship— 
from both labor and management. Instead, we have a 
tradition of industrial antagonism. Men who in their 
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private lives would not think of entering into a brawl 
on the street have over the years found themselves 
blasting each other in the public press by colorful 
name-calling. This tradition has given rise in some 
circles to the theory that open conflict is inevitable. 
I have even heard it said that strikes are helpful in 
‘clearing the atmosphere.”’ 

With such unhappy theories I do not hold. Modern 
man, who has done so much to reduce the manpower 
loss caused by disease, can certainly hope to reduce the 
manpower loss from industrial conflict. The public in- 
terest requires that we find ways to eliminate indus- 
trial warfare without impairing or diminishing the 
rights which both Management and Labor must 
continue to enjoy. 

We will always have some honest differences of 
opinion. But we can certainly deal with these contro- 
versies more wisely and efficiently. If we are to have 
industrial relations programs and labor relations staffs, 
and spend as much money on them as we do, we should 
do it expertly and efficiently, bringing to the task the 
same technical skill and determination that the engi- 
neer brings to mechanical problems. We must act on 
a more human and professional plane. 

There is no reason, for example, why a grievance 
case should not be handled with the same dispatch as a 
claim for insurance benefits. There is no reason why a 
union contract could not be written and agreed upon 
with the same efficiency and good temper that marks 
the negotiation of a commercial contract between two 
companies. 

In the meantime, there are day-to-day respon- 
sibilities of management toward employees which 
should fit into the whole pattern of the new relation- 
ships we seek. Consider, for example, possibilities for 
improvement in personnel evaluation. Only recently 
have we begun to develop and use modern techniques 
which enable us to fit people to jobs, and fit jobs to 
people, with some degree of science. Too often we 
have assumed that if a man is a good sweeper he is a 
good sweeper only, if a man is a good assembler he is a 
good assembler only. But the results of industrial 
psychological tests show very clearly that sometimes a 
good sweeper may also be a good assembler, and an 
assembler may have qualities of personal leadership 
that will make him a good foreman. Every company 
follows a general policy of advancing men in accord- 
ance with their capacities. But we can do a more 
scientific job. 

When we have learned to do a reasonably good job 
of evaluating an employee’s capacities at the start of 
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his career, we can do a better job of upgrading. I am 
not talking now about technical requirements having 
to do with such things as automatic pay raises and 
seniority. I mean the development of more oppor- 
tunities for employees to improve themselves in 
accordance with their own initiative and desires. 

We know that great masses of men work constantly 
at points below their top capacities, and it is one of 
our jobs to see that ways and means are provided to 
help them rise to these opportunities. 

Communication between management and em- 
ployees in large mass production plants is another 
important field in which we can work. 

In any large group of people working together it is 
a basic requirement that good lines of communication 
exist. There will always be plans ard estimates, 
information about new styles and new engineering, 
and other data, which management must guard closely 
because they are the very elements on which tough 
competition is based. But information about company 
objectives and accomplishments should be made avail- 
able to all. People want to know what the other people 
they work with are doing and thinking. They want to 
know what ‘“‘the score”’ is. 

It is fairly easy for everybody to ‘‘ know the score”’ 
when there are only fifty employees in a plant. But 
when thousands of employees work at assembly lines 
in a single plant they create a problem of communica- 
tion which has not yet been effectively solved. 

In an age in which the world prides itself on speed 
and efficiency in human communication it is absurd 
that we should not have been more successful in this 
field. We have the tools at our disposal—movies, radio, 
coordination conferences, newspapers, the graphic 
arts, posters and all the rest. It is good business to 
see to it that the members of our industrial teams get 
information to make them conscious of the fact that 
they are on the team. This applies all along the line— 
shop employees, office workers, supervisory and execu- 
tive personnel. 

I think we can lick this job of better communica- 
tion. Informed employees are more productive, cer- 
tainly, than uninformed employees. 

I shall not attempt to point out other areas—and 
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there must be many—in which we can work toward 
better human engineering in mass production. The 
important thing, it seems to me, is to recognize the 
problem for the vital one it is and to move forward in 
hope and confidence and intelligent experimentation 
toward workable solutions. 

As a starting point for continuing efforts in that 
direction, perhaps Management and Labor would 
today agree: 


1. That the job of American Industry—Management 
and Labor—is to make at lower and lower eost more 
and better products to sell for lower and lower 
prices. 

2. That the only way that job can be done is through 
understanding and sensible cooperation between 
Management and Labor. 

3. That the spirit of that cooperation must be a sense 
of joint responsibility. The Public is the ‘‘ Boss,” 
not Management or Labor. Both Labor and Man- 
agement must accept their share of responsibility 
to the public welfare and live up to their 
commitments. 

4. That mass production has demonstrated its ability 
to bring high wages, and that higher wages can 
come only out of greater production and lower 
costs. 

5. That, while no single human institution or industry 
can promise complete security because of the com- 
plexity of modern civilization, Management and 
Labor can work toward more certain, more stabil- 
ized employment. 

6. That American industry should be a place of oppor- 
tunity—a place in which men and women can grow 
and develop into better jobs. 


If these are our articles of industrial faith, then we 
are squared away to attack the problem of making 
mass production more efficient by giving the same 
hardheaded attention to human factors that we have 
given so successfully in the past to mechanical factors. 
The only approach we can take is to live up to the best 
industrial statesmanship of which we are capable. If 
we give the best we have, we can hope to get the best 
in return. 
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Organization—Foundation of Management 


By LOUNSBURY FISH* 
Organization Counsel, Standard Oil Company of California 


RGANIZATION means different things to 
different people. Some think of organization 
in terms of personalities; to others, organiza- 

tion means a chart, most any chart, a mere piece of 
paper. Few individuals realize the extent to which 
illogical or ill-defined organizational arrangements 
can hamper able people in managing a business. Like- 
wise, it is not generally appreciated how greatly a 
well designed organization plan can facilitate the 
management process. 

Organization is more than a chart—it is the mecha- 
nism through which management directs, coordinates 
and controls the business—it is, indeed, the ‘‘ chassis”’ 
upon which management is mounted. If it is ill de- 
signed—if it is merely a makeshift arrangement— 
then management is rendered difficult and ineffective. 
If, on the other hand, the organization plan is logical, 
clear-cut, streamlined to meet present day needs— 
then the first requisite of sound management has 
been achieved. 

Most organizations have just evolved. Additions 
and changes in the general plan have been made, 
from time to time, to meet specific needs on the basis 
of expediency with little regard for overall design or 
rationality. The difficulties of managing, under these 
conditions, may be likened to living in a house, built 
one room at a time, over the years, by different 
tenants, without benefit of architecture. While, in 
many cases, considerable effort has been devoted to 
putting individual rooms in the old house in some 
kind of order in the interests of greater efficiency, the 
primary need is usually to redesign or modernize the 
house itself, to assure that it has just the number and 
type of rooms required to best meet present day needs, 
and that these are properly articulated to produce a 
well balanced whole. 


The Elements of a Sound Organization Plan 


As an organization grows in size and complexity, 
it becomes increasingly necessary for Management 
to divide its load, delegate its responsibilities, decen- 
tralize its burdens and to provide adequate concen- 
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tration and specialization of supervisory attention at 
focal points throughout the enterprise. The more 
widely the management task is divided up and dis- 
tributed in response to these pressures, however, the 
greater the need and the difficulty of effecting proper 
coordination and control. 

The basic organization problem, therefore, is two- 
fold—to subdivide the total responsibility into logical, 
separable component responsibilities or ‘‘sub-con- 
tracts’”’ for which others may assume the burden 
and so satisfy the needs of delegation, decentraliza- 
tion and specialization—and at the same time to 
assure that these components are properly integrated, 
related, balanced and tied together in a manner which 
will facilitate effective coordination and control. A 
great deal hinges upon the care and understanding 
with which this subdivision and coordination of basic 
responsibilities is worked out, for the ease and facility 
with which the business can’ be managed depend 
directly upon it. In great measure, the difficulties 
experienced in the administration of large operations 
result from the fact that the component responsi- 
bilities are illogical and ill-defined, a product of evolu- 
tion rather than of coordinated design. 


The Component Responsibilities 


Let us review, for a moment, the considerations 
which should guide this basic division and sub- 
division of the total undertaking into components 
which will meet these exacting requirements—which 
will permit Management to delegate and decentralize 
its burdens without sacrificing essential coordination 
and control. Whether these component responsibilities 
represent departments, divisions, subsidiaries, 
branches, sections, committees, staff agencies or 
executive offices, they should measure up to the fol- 
lowing general qualifications if the organization is to 
“‘click’’: 

Each should comprise a logical, separable field of 

responsibility—a natural subdivision of the total 

task, whose scope and jurisdiction can be clearly 
defined. These may be relatively distinct sub- 
enterprises such as product or regional divisions or 
subsidiaries; functional divisions, like manufactur- 
ing, marketing, accounting; geographical outposts, 
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such as regional, district or branch offices or plants; 
or staff aspects of the management job. 

Each should represent a clear-cut ‘‘contract’’ for 
which a properly qualified executive, supervisor, or 
staff man can be held squarely responsible and 
accountable. Responsibility is a definite thing— 
‘you either is or you ain’t’’ responsible. 

Each should have easy, workable relationships with 
other associated components, with a natural, 
definable basis of division between them. It should 
be clear where one responsibility ‘“‘leaves off’’ and 
the next begins. 

Each should represent a relatively homogeneous 
and cohesive field of responsibility, made up of 
elements which are compatible, related, having 
some common bond. The responsibility for any 
single undertaking should not be divided. 

Each should contain all elements which are parts of 
a closely related group, which “belong”’ together, 
which comprise a complete entity. Conversely, it 
should not contain incompatible or ‘“‘foreign”’ 
elements which are more properly parts of other 
assignments. Placing constituent responsibilities in 
the wrong packages is the surest road to discord 
and confusion, even among friends. 


The Primary or Operating Components 


The first consideration in organizational design is 
the division of the total enterprise into its component 
‘‘enterprises’’—its operating departments, divisions, 
or subsidiaries and their subordinate operating 
elements and sub-elements. This primary breakdown 
of the total proprietorship into its logical, more easily 
manageable ‘‘subproprietorships’’ establishes the 
basic pattern of organization, the levels of manage- 
ment, the basis for decentralization. It should there- 
fore be examined with particular care. 

At the Company level, this basic sub-division may 
be on a functional, product division or regional basis, 
according to the nature of the business. At lower 
levels, these broad vertical divisions may be broken 
down into appropriate district, branch, areal, plant 
and sub-plant proprietorships. This final resolution 
of the operating structure should normally proceed 
from the bottom up. For example, in a national mar- 
keting organization, the first step would be to select 
the branch offices from which the market could be 
most effectively and economically covered. The row 
of branch offices thus evolved would constitute the 
bottom level of sales management. The next step 
would be to consider the need for regional offices from 
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which the branches could most advantageously be 
supervised, coordinated, and perhaps supplied. These 
elements would constitute another level of manage- 
ment. And finally, there would be the problem of 
tying the regional offices into the central sales office— 
at a still higher level. 

Every effort should be made to keep the number of 
management levels at an absolute minimum in order to 
facilitate administration and avoid delay, multiple 
handling and red tape. The number of levels is de- 
pendent upon the number of primary components 
requiring executive coordination, and the number of 
these which it is feasible to group for such coordination 
at a higher level. Obviously, the minimum number of 
management levels will result where each proprietary 
executive (or supervisor), in ascending order, has a 
jurisdiction embracing ‘“‘all he can satisfactorily man- 
age.’’ In this connection, there is a practical limitation 
on the number of subordinate components with which 
an executive can satisfactorily deal and still provide 
the necessary guidance, stimulation, coordination and 
control to make their combined efforts fully effective. 
Experience indicates that when this number exceeds 
five to seven or eight subordinate elements, depending 
upon their character, overburdening of the executive 
office and its attendant difficulties are likely to result. 
On the other hand, if a major unit is split into less 
than three or four subordinate responsibilities, the 
executive burden is hardly spread enough to justify 
the additional level created. 

The executives or supervisors in charge of these 
operating components are focal points of proprietary 
responsibility. They constitute the line organiza- 
tion—they are the main links in the chain of com- 
mand. Upon their shoulders rests the major burden of 
“getting out the wash.’ Each is the boss, the head 
man within his field, and should have a primary title 
in recognition thereof. 

At the top level, the Chief Executive exercises the 
proprietary responsibility with respect to the enter- 
prise as a whole. At the next level, the executives in 
charge of operating departments, divisions, and sub- 
sidiaries play a similar role with respect to their fields 
of jurisdiction. At lower levels, we find the executives 
in charge of regions, districts, branches and plants 
performing a corresponding function within the limits 
of their operating domains. Finally, at the base level, 
we have the foremen and supervisors, in immediate 
charge of operations, exercising the proprietary re- 
sponsibility with respect to their smaller parts of the 
show. 
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All other component responsibilities are secondary, 
supporting elements which should be centered and 
oriented around these proprietary focal points. Con- 
siderable organizational confusion results from failure 
to recognize the important distinction between pri- 
mary and secondary responsibilities. 

The decentralization of management is largely a 
matter of setting up each of the proprietary execu- 
tives or focal points, in ascending order, to be as nearly 
self-sufficient as possible, in order to minimize the 
executive load at higher levels. Mere “‘delegation’’ of 
responsibility and authority, however, does not ac- 
complish decentralization. It is necessary to organize 
so as effectively to receive and discharge the obliga- 


tions imposed. 
The Secondary or Staff Components 


Wherever the administrative burden exceeds the 
personal capacity of the proprietary executive, he 
needs a staff. Through this means, he can secure the 
necessary assistance, specialized knowledge and con- 
centration of attention upon the different aspects of 
his responsibilities which will permit him to do a fully 
effective management job. His staff members may as- 
sist him in conceiving needs, in formulating plans and 
programs, in handling special problems, and in dif- 
ferent aspects of supervision, coordination and con- 
trol. The staff is basically an elaboration of his office, 
not another level of management. 

It is not enough, however, that each proprietary 
executive have a competent and well organized staff 
with whom he may share the burdens of his office. 
The similar staff elements in support of all proprietary 
executives at all levels of operation should be set up 
in parallel fashion. Each should receive close func- 
tional guidance and coordination from the top office 
in its field. This is a most important factor in co- 
ordinating and facilitating the administration of all 
activities throughout the Company in harmony with 
the views and policies of top management. 

For many years, organization of the comptroller’s 
functions has served as a model of staff effectiveness 
in many concerns. The general plan has been for the 
comptroller to place a ‘‘sub-comptroller,” trained in 
the overall company system, in each department or 
subsidiary with the acquiescence of the local manager. 
The sub-comptroller is directly responsible to his 
manager for supplying necessary information and 
service in support of operations; at the same time, he 
is functionally responsible to the chief comptroller 
for compliance with the general company system and 
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methods within his field. This well proved plan could 
be advantageously used as a model for the organiza- 
tion of other staff functions which find application 
throughout the enterprise, such as personnel relations, 
organization planning, and sometimes engineering, 
purchasing, etc. 


Tests of a Sound Plan 


In briefest terms, therefore, we may say, there are 
four prime requisites of a sound organization plan: 


1. DIVISION of the overall operating ‘‘contract”’ 
into a logical, coordinated system of ‘‘sub- 
contracts’’ and ‘‘sub-sub-contracts.”’ 

2. DELEGATION to the responsible contractor” 
—the executive (or supervisor) in charge of each 
such operating component—of the fullest meas- 
ure of proprietary responsibility and authority 
which it is practicable to assume at his level. 

3. Development of adequate STAFF SUPPORT 
around these focal offices, as necessary to assist 
the ‘“‘contractor”’ in assuring the full and effec- 
tive discharge of the management obligations so 
delegated. 

4. Clear-cut FUNCTIONAL COORDINATION of 
related staff activities at all levels throughout 
the enterprise. 


As a final test of organizational adequacy in support 
of any executive office, let us visualize The Executive, 
sitting at his desk, faced with the many responsibilities 
and obligations of management. Let us, for a moment, 
consider that each of his problems or ‘‘worries”’ is 
reduced to writing—not only the matters that have 
been referred to him for decision, but also the many 
plans, actions and lines of endeavor that he himself 
should be initiating, in the interests of good manage- 
ment—and that these papers are stacked in an im- 
pressive pile, upon his desk. The Executive’s task is to 
divide up and delegate the bulk of these worries among 
the members of his staff (who, we will assume, are 
represented by baskets on his desk), reserving for 
himself those primary obligations which he as chief 
must personally assume. 

If he is able to go through this pile and, without 
hesitation, sort and toss each of his delegable worries 
neatly and clearly, into one of the staff baskets with 
confident expectation that it will be properly taken 
care of—then he has a good organization both as to 
plan and people. 
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The Achievement of a Sound Organization Plan 
With the foregoing principles in mind, let us con- 
sider the three fundamental aspects of the organiza- 
tion job: 

First: Development of a well designed structure 
or master chart, reflecting the organiza- 
tional arrangements through which the 
management job may be most effectively 
broken down and tied together, in accord- 
ance with these principles. 

Second: Clear-cut definition of the basic responsi- 
bilities, authorities and relationships of 
each organizational component or key 
position, by means of carefully prepared 
“tickets.” 

Third: Thorough indoctrination of key personnel 
as to their respective obligations under 
the plan. 


A Well Designed Structure 


Modernization and streamlining of a large organiza- 
tion to assure simplicity, strength, and clarity cannot 
be accomplished in a day—it is a long-range job. 
An effective approach is through the development of 
an ideal or optimum plan for the entire enterprise, 
to serve (a) as a basis of comparison in checking the 
adequacy of the existing plan, (b) as a guide in making 
immediate improvements which can be effected with- 
out dislocation, and (c) as a longer-range goal toward 
which to work as it becomes opportune to make needed 
changes of a more delicate or far reaching character, 
as in the partition, consolidation or reallocation of 
major responsibilities. 

Such a plan should be laid out with complete ob- 
jectivity, starting from scratch, with a large blank 
sheet of paper. Existing arrangements, personnel, 
precedents and traditions should be forgotten, and 
attention concentrated upon working out a new plan 
—not as it is but as it should be if one were free to 
start anew. It is essentially a design job, an archi- 
tectural procedure, and the architect should put 
himself in the Chief Executive’s shoes and, in con- 
sultation with those who are best informed in regard 
to the different activities, devise an organizational 
mechanism through which the Chief Executive and 
his associates can most easily and effectively manage 
the business. 

Because of the close interdependence and relation- 
ship between the parts of an organization, and the 
need of consistency in treatment of the various 
elements, the job should be approached from an over- 
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all standpoint, having in mind the entire scope of the 
Company’s operations. It is impossible to design 
properly a part unless we know what it is to be a part 
of! 

It is most important, both in its formulation and 
presentation, that the optimum plan thus evolved be 
considered as a long-range guide and objective, to 
be approached gradually, over a period of time, as it 
becomes opportune to make the necessary changes, 
rather than as a proposal for immediate wholesale 
reorganization. Modifications of the major character 
usually required to put a large organization in first 
class shape can seldom be put into effect at any one 
time without entailing unnecessary dislocation. If 
conceived or presented as an immediate objective, 
such a plan is apt to encounter resistance and objec- 
tion because of the drastic nature of the changes 
envisioned, even where there is agreement as to the 
basic validity of the arrangements proposed. If such 
an undertaking is approached on a long-term basis, 
however, it is ordinarily possible to effect the various 
changes as logical evolutionary developments, with- 
out dislocation or damage to the individuals con- 
cerned, and thus avoid these objections. Many of the 
features of an optimum plan are immediately applic- 
able with benefit to all concerned; others, which may 
involve important changes in jurisdiction, can ordin- 
arily await the advent of favorable circumstances as 
when the key positions involved are vacant through 
retirement, promotion, or transfer. 

For obvious reasons such a plan would ordinarily 
be given only limited circulation, at the discretion 
of the Chief Executive. Its principal use would be as a 
master guide and stimulus toward the orderly develop- 
ment and recommendation of needed changes as they 
become timely. 


Clear-cut Definition of Responsibilities 


A well designed master chart is only half of a good 
organization plan. The other half consists of ‘‘tickets”’ 
defining the basic obligations of each key position 
under the plan. In general, these tickets should cover 
the following aspects of the job in clear and concise 
language: 


1. The primary obligation of the job—variously 
termed the basic responsibility, the “contract,” 
the province and scope, the mission, task, or 
objective. 

2. The principal component functions or responsi- 
bilities involved in achieving the main objective. 
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3. The relationships or mutual obligations between 
the organizational component or position con- 
concerned and other components or positions 
with which it must deal. 

4. The extent of and limits upon the authority 
which the position is expected to exercise. 


These tickets should be worked out in collaboration 
with the executives concerned. They should represent 
the basic charge from the principal executive—what 
the top office is holding this position responsible and 
accountable for. They should be approved by the 
principal executive. 


Thorough Indoctrination of Key Personnel 


Charts and tickets, at best, however, are only pieces 
of paper. To make sure that the organization func- 
tions effectively in accordance with a good plan, it is 
necessary that all responsible personnel, from the top 
down, have a thorough understanding of the plan, 
the concepts of organization and management upon 
which it is based, and their own obligations in relation 
to the whole. 

Close collaboration of key personnel in the develop- 
ment of their own tickets is one of the most fruitful 
means of assuring this understanding. This should be 
supplemented by further individual and conference 
discussion, as necessary. 

In any event, discussion of the organization plan 
and the general executive and supervisory obligations 
thereunder, should play a major part in any executive 
or supervisory training program. Some companies 
distribute a generalized organization plan as a part 
of the orientation of all new employees. 


The Advantages of a Sound Organization Plan 


The benefits of a really streamlined plan of organiza- 
tion are great and far-reaching. Through this means 
the whole process of administration is rendered easier 
and more effective. Through proper decentralization, 
top executives are freed of burdensome detail and able 
to concentrate their attention on major policy 
problems and broad directional planning. 

A properly designed structure, with logical com- 
ponents and fewest levels, tends to insure an effective 
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management job with a minimum administrative 
staff—each man ‘“‘pulls his full weight in the boat.” 
This sound framework and the improved orientation 
of supervisory personnel as to their management obli- 
gations, tend to insure performance of necessary 
functions with a minimum total force, working at 
full efficiency. Clear-cut assignments and consistent 
treatment of like responsibilities throughout the 
Company, as provided in a good plan, pave the way 
for rational and equitable salary administration. 

By assuring that each member of the staff has a 
clear-cut assignment for which he is squarely re- 
sponsible, a sound plan helps to harness the full 
energies and capabilities of the entire organization 
behind the company program. For responsibility is 
an immensely stimulating force; it calls forth the best 
efforts of able people, giving full play to their in- 
itiative, enterprise, resourcefulness and ingenuity. It 
lends interest and zest to the job, giving rise to the 
proprietary spirit as distinct from a sense of ‘‘just 
working there.”’ It makes people forget to watch the 
clock and concentrate their full energies on getting the 
job done. 

Finally, responsibility is a most potent factor in 
developing able people to their full potentialities— 
as supervisors, managers, executives, and staff as- 
sistants. Given real responsibility, even reasonably 
well qualified men usually rise to the occasion, grow 
up to the job. Many potential stars wither away in 
humdrum activity for want of challenging responsi- 
bilities which will call forth and utilize their full 
capabilities. Where responsibility is closely held and 
highly centralized, you will normally find a scarcity 
of well rounded, seasoned, secondary executives able 
and qualified to take major responsibility when the 
need arises. On the other hand, find an organization 
in which responsibilities are clearly defined and 
properly delegated, with the load placed squarely 
upon those in immediate charge of operations, who 
are normally in best position to assume them, and you 
will find many qualified candidates for promotion and 
advancement to fill key posts as they become vacant. 
Thus, responsibility is a major factor in attracting 
able men and keeping them interested and satisfied 
in their assignments. It is difficult to hold good men 
on any other basis! 
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Installing a Methods Program’ 


By HAROLD B. MAYNARD 


President, Methods Engineering Council, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NE of the major problems of the post war 
() period is the production of goods at a price 
which will promote sales. If the purchaser does 
not feel he is getting his money’s worth, he will not 
buy. On the other hand, well designed goods, offered 
for an attractive price will sell readily thus giving the 
manufacturing organization work to do and helping 
to create full employment. 

It is inevitable, therefore, that the emphasis is now 
changing from ‘‘production at any cost” which was 
our slogan during the war, to ‘“‘ production at the low- 
est possible cost.’’ The manufacturer now as always 
in normal times is beginning to operate again between 
two pressures. One is the pressure to keep prices down 
which is variously applied by governmental controls, 
the necessity for making sales, and competition. The 
other pressure is to raise wages which is applied by 
everyone who wishes to keep raising his standard of 
living. To operate successfully between these two 
pressures, it is necessary to keep costs at a minimum. 
Hence, the terms ‘‘cost control’ and “‘ cost reduction”’ 
again become prominent in our industrial language. 

Methods engineering work reduces costs. Time 
study, motion study, and wage incentives are so 
widely used and the results which they bring about 
have been so often stated that it would be repetitious 
to discourse on them now. Instead, I believe that it 
will be best to devote our attention to a consideration 
of how the methods engineering function should be 
organized to attain the greatest results with the fewest 
accompanying management headaches. 

One of the items under scrutiny at times when cost 
reductions are sought is that of overhead or expense. 
Many plants are contracting their swollen war time 
organizations. As volume of production falls off, 
there is the need of reducing overhead expense in 
proportion. The most common procedure is probably 
to decide that a certain per cent reduction is necessary 
and then to order all departments to reduce their 
expense by this amount. A moment’s thought, how- 
ever, will show that this procedure is unsound. When 
applied to the methods engineering function, it defeats 
its purpose. 


* An address before several Chapters of The Society for the Advancement 
of Management, 1946. 
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Any methods man worthy of the name will earn his 
salary many times over each year through the operat- 
ing economies he effects. Accounting practices, how- 
ever, usually place the salary of the methods engineer 
prominently in the overhead account. The savings 
which he makes are buried in the cost records. This 
results in a tendency to regard methods engineering as 
overhead to be controlled by a budget in the same 
manner as any other item of expense. When business 
volume falls off, the methods engineering staff is 
reduced to ‘‘save expense.’ Thus the possibilities for 
securing operating economies are reduced at the very 
time they are needed the most. 

When volume increases, on the other hand, there is 
often a reluctance to increase the size of the methods 
department in proportion. In many organizations, 
it is a simple matter to obtain approval for the expend- 
iture of say $3000 for a machine because it will 
return $600 a year in savings, but it is a different 
matter to obtain approval for the addition of a° 
methods engineer to the staff when the same invest- 
ment might return $25,000 in the same period. 

A more sensible approach, as far as the methods 
engineering function is concerned, is to make a survey 
of the probable savings which can be obtained by 
the methods engineer on all activities in the organiza- 
tion including both shop and office. The number of 
man months of engineering effort required to obtain 
the savings can also be estimated. Then on the basis of 
such factors as personnel obtainable to do the work, 
the rate at which the organization can absorb changes, 
the number of other management irons in the fire, and 
the like, the optimum size of the methods engineering 
staff can be determined. This is certainly more 
rational than basing the size of the methods engineer- 
ing staff on the relationship between past and pre- 
dicted production volume and the amount of money 
formerly expended on the activity. 

When the optimum size of the methods engineering 
staff has been determined in the manner suggested, 
the next step is to organize the activity so that it 
operates with maximum effectiveness. The work of 
the methods engineer affects many of the other func- 
tions, and there must be a sound integration of ac- 
tivities. Although the exact manner in which the 
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methods engineering activity should be organized will 
vary in each industrial organization, the following set 
up is typical. 


Organizing the Methods Department 


The properly set up methods engineering depart- | 


ment has as its purpose the establishing and adminis- 
tering of procedures designed to promote effective 
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The methods engineering department in order to 
function most effectively should be organized inter- 
nally along the lines shown by the accompanying 
chart. In the small plant the department may be one 
man, but he should perform the functions indicated 
to secure the best results. In the large plant, many 
of the more important functions will require a well- 
staffed group of specialists. 


METHODS ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT 


Processing Division Methods Division 


Performance Control Methods Development 
Division Laboratory 


Product Eng. Contact 
Processing or Routing 
Quality Control Contact 
Tool Design Contact 
Plant Layout 

Cost Reductions 


Methods Study 
Time Study 

Time Formulas 
Instruction Sheets 


Wage Incentive 
Application 

Operator Training 

Performance Analysis 


Methods Research 
Methods Development 


manufacturing and to reduce costs. To carry out its 


‘ purpose most effectively, the department should be 


organized as a staff function reporting fairly high 
up in the organization, usually to the Works Manager. 
In plants having several divisions headed by super- 
intendents, the methods engineering function some- 
times reports to the superintendent. The results 
obtained, however, are usually not the best from a 
cost standpoint. A superintendent has the dual re- 
sponsibility of getting out production and operating 
at a low cost. These duties often conflict, and when 
they do, there is a tendency to favor production at the 
expense of cost because a delayed delivery immediately 
causes repercussions, while high costs do not show up 
until an operating statement is produced usually 
a number of days after the end of the month. If the 
methods engineer is in a position to insist that low 
cost methods be adhered to without fear of jeopard- 
izing his own job, the result often is that through 
better planning, production dates are met anyway. 
If on the other hand, the superintendent is in a position 
to ignore the recommendations of the methods engi- 
neer, the easier expedient of getting out production 
regardless of cost is likely to be followed. For this 
reason it seems best to have the methods engineering 
function report at a level where both cost and produc- 
tion demands are viewed in proper perspective. 


In addition to the functions shown on the chart, 
certain other functions are often handled by the 
methods engineering department such as job evalua- 
tion and classification. They are not shown, however, 
because although they are analytical procedures and 
hence may well be handled by industrial engineers, 
functionally they belong in the field of industrial 
relations and the present discussion is concerned only 
with methods engineering. 

The chart shows the methods engineering activity 
broken down into four subdivisions, each handling 
several related functions. The Processing Division 
has, first of all, the responsibility of cooperating with 
the Design Engineering function to correlate good 
design practice with successful shop accomplishment. 
This is done in order to assure that economical manu- 
facturing practices can be employed on new products 
and on changes in present products. A part can usually 
be designed in several different ways and still function 
satisfactorily. It is the duty of the Processing Division 
to see that the design selected is most economical 
from a manufacturing standpoint. Contacts with the 
Design Engineering function should be made while the 
product is still in the drawing stage. 

After an economical design has been developed, the 
next duty of the Processing Division is to process or 
route all new parts, specifying the kind and sequence 
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of manufacturing operations to be performed. This 
work involves contacts with the quality control and 
tool design functions. The Processing Division co- 
operates with the Inspection Department to obtain 
necessary quality through proper processing and tool- 
ing. It shares the responsibility for remedying shop 
manufacturing errors with the Inspection and Tool 
Departments, design engineers, and personnel of the 
line organization. 

With regard to the Tool Design function, it is the 
responsibility of the Processing Division to correlate 
good tool design practice with motion economy 
principles. All suggested changes and improvements to 
tool designs should of course be made where possible 
while the design is still in the drawing stage. 

These functions constitute the major part of the 
routine work of the Processing Division. In addi- 
tion, however, because of the nature of its work, the 
Processing Division is in a good position to assist with 
equipment purchase, plant layout studies, and cost 
reduction investigations of specific products or pro- 
cesses. For this reason, these duties are usually 
assigned to the Processing Division. 

The Methods Division is primarily concerned with 
methods and time standards. It establishes effective 
operating methods in accordance with sound methods 
engineering practices. This involves making workplace 
layouts for economic handling of materials and effec- 
tive utilization of tools and equipment, and is done in 
direct cooperation with the shop supervision. 

The Methods Division is responsible for making 
all time studies for the establishing of time values for 
wage incentive purposes or for any other use. It makes 
a complete written description of the method upon 
which the time standard is based. It prepares, checks, 
and applies all time formulas or standard data and 
develops all allowed time standards from time study 
or time study data. Finally it prepares all job instruc- 
tion sheets used to inform the worker of the best 
method of doing the job. In short, the Methods Divi- 
sion is responsible for developing the best method of 
doing a job, recording the method both for reference 
purposes and for job instruction purposes, and deter- 
mining the proper time required to do the work. 

Both the Processing Division and the Methods 
Division are interested in securing good methods. 
There is no conflict of activities, however. The Proces- 
sing Division considers methods from an overall view- 
point. It specifies the operations to be performed and 
their sequence. It sees that well-designed tools are 
provided. It would specify, for example, that a certain 
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part should be machined on a horizontal milling 
machine and would check the design of the holding 
fixture to make sure that it could be opened and closed 
with a minimum of effort. 

The Methods Division would then concern itself 
with the details of the workplace layout and the 
motions used to perform the operation in the shop. 
It would consider such things as the location of raw 
and finished material at the machine, how chips should 
be removed from the fixture, and the like, and would 
establish the motion sequence which proved to be 
the most economical. 


Performance Control 


The Performance Control Division is charged with 
the responsibility of seeing that the methods estab- 
lished by the Methods Division are used in the shop 
and that the work is done within the allowed time. 
This involves operator training and wage incentive 
application if a wage incentive plan is used. Proper 
operator training offers a fruitful source of cost reduc- 
tion through the reduction of failures to meet stand- 
ards and the elimination of grievances over standards 
which inevitably arise when the incorrect method 
is followed. 

Performance analysis is an important function all 
too often overlooked when a wage incentive plan is 
used. A wage incentive installation cannot be con- 
sidered as a task completed which can be forgotten 
when once in operation. A certain amount of policing 
is necessary if a sound plan is to remain sound. One 
of the best gauges of this is operator performance. 
There should not be an undue number of failures to 
meet standards. Fall downs represent trouble. They 
may be caused by a number of factors such as poor 
methods, improper instruction, poor materials, exces- 
sive interruptions, or lack of effort which in itself is a 
sign of trouble. If an operator fails to make out for 
any extended period, it is certain that trouble will 
result which may require heroic efforts to correct if 
allowed to develop. 

Similarly, spotty inconsistently high earnings are a 
danger signal. They may be caused by methods im- 
provements made by the operator and not reported, 
by inaccurate piece counts, incorrect payroll pro- 
cedures, or the like. High earnings not attributable 
to the skill and effort of the operator cause difficulties 
if permitted to continue. 

For example, let us assume that a time standard is 
established on a certain operation which is such that 
normal earnings with normal incentive effort are 
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possible. For a time, everything is satisfactory. Then 
as one of the operators becomes increasingly familiar 
with the job, he sees an opportunity to make a 
methods improvement. He puts the improvement into 
effect and presently begins to make higher earnings 
than before. Management may not realize this if no 
performance analysis procedure has been established, 
but the other operators in the department will quickly 
learn of the higher earnings. No one likes to see some- 
one else earning much more with the application of 
the same or even less effort. Therefore, a feeling of 
dissatisfaction arises. Some operators will improve 
their methods also, thus solving their individual 
problems but increasing the discontent of the rest. 
Some operators will try to increase their earnings by 
speeding up their working pace which will result in a 
surprisingly small increase in earnings but a marked 
increase in fatigue and decrease in quality. Most of 
the operators, however, will eventually decide that 
their standards must be too tight so they will shower 
the time study function with grievances. 

The dissatisfaction arising from a situation of this 
kind can easily develop to the extent that the success 
of the whole wage incentive set up will be jeopardized. 
It need not develop, however, if management is on the 
alert, and understanding the nature of the problem, 
takes prompt action. The problem is just this in the 
case cited. A wage incentive plan to be equitable should 
be used only to pay rewards for increased production 
resulting from the application of increased skill and 
effort. It should not be used to pay rewards for im- 
proved methods. It is difficult for the average worker 
or his supervisor, for that matter, to recognize that 
when two operators on the same class of work are 
exerting the same effort and one earns twice as much as 
the other, the higher earner is receiving a reward both 
for effort and ingenuity. Therefore, they conclude that 
there must be something wrong with the standards, 
and of course, demand that the low standards be 
raised. 

Even if the idea could be gotten across that the 
higher earner was getting a reward for improving his 
method, it is doubtful if it would appear fair to the 
other workers. A new man going on that job and using 
the improved method would soon be receiving the 
same abnormally high earnings, even though he had 
done nothing to contribute to the improved method. 

Hence it may be seen that an equitable set up cannot 
exist if the wage incentive plan is used to pay rewards 
for ingenuity. This factor must be rewarded in some 
other way. A procedure that is beginning to be used 
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increasingly by industry is to encourage operators who 
improve methods to report them in the form of sug- 
gestions. The time standard is then revised and a 
substantial part of the anticipated first year’s savings is 
paid to the operator as a lump sum award. If the award 
is substantial enough, this procedure seems to be 
acceptable to labor. The performance analysis function 
will bring to light any unreported methods improve- 
ments. 

The methods engineering set up as described thus far 
is a potent factor in cost control and cost reduction 
insofar as labor cost is concerned. All of the functions 
described should be included, for if any one is neglected, 
a weak spot will develop which will cause difficulties 
of one kind or another. The results which can be ob- 
tained from even an incomplete set up of this kind have 
been demonstrated again and again in the past. Pro- 
duction increases of from 25% to 100% or more have 
been realized with corresponding reductions in cost. 
Many installations while considered successful to a 
large degree have of course not been trouble free. 
Investigation will invariably show, however, that the 
troubles insofar as smoothly operating technical results 
are concerned come from the neglect of one or more 
of the functions shown on the chart. Therefore, the 
organization that wishes to build soundly for continu- 
ing low cost production will do well to survey whatever 
it has been doing in the past along methods engineering 
lines with the idea of correcting any deficiencies which 
exist. The organization approaching formal methods 
work for the first time should make sure that it pro- 
vides for all of the functions shown on the chart. 

Discussion of methods engineering will not be com- 
plete until we consider labor’s attitude towards it. 
The spokesmen for labor have made it clear that they 
realize that methods improvements are necessary and 
desirable. Looking at the problem from an economic 
viewpoint, they recognize that methods improvements 
offer the only means by which our standard of living 
can be permanently raised. There seems to be no dis- 
agreement on theory. 

When it comes to application, however, difficulties 
arise. Human beings and not figures must be dealt 
with. It has been remarked many times that it is 
human to resist change. The resistance is particularly 
strong if the security of the individual is threatened. 
A new process which enables 10 men to do the work 
formerly performed by 20 undoubtedly will be bene- 
ficial in the long run, but if when it is introduced 10 
men must be laid off, it is only natural to expect 
resistance. 
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The Methods Development Laboratory 

In order to avoid situations of this kind, industry is 
beginning to recognize the necessity for doing methods 
work in advance of starting operations in the shop, 
instead of waiting until ineffective working habits 
have been established. To assist in this, it is desirable 
to establish a Methods Development Laboratory. This 
can be a separate division of the methods department 
as shown on the chart. The typical methods laboratory 
is staffed by a group of people whose sole interest is the 
developing of the best possible methods of doing work. 
The changes, the experiments, the trials of different 
procedures which are so annoying to shop people are 
regarded as interesting and creative work by the people 
in the methods laboratory. They approach their 
problems with an entirely different attitude than the 
production group and hence are almost certain to doa 
better methods job. 

In addition to developing good methods on new jobs 
in the laboratory, better methods of doing existing jobs 
can be worked out by the staff of methods engineers 
and skilled versatile operators. When a method has 
been developed, it can be transferred bodily to the 
shop, accompanied by the workplace, tools and 
gadgets, instruction cards, and even if desired, the 
correct time standard. If the operation is at all com- 
plicated, the methods laboratory can be used as a 
training center for the production operators who are 
later to do the work. 

When methods are engineered in advance of pro- 
duction in this or any other practical manner, the 
jobs go into production smoothly. Instructions on just 
how to proceed are given to all operators so that they 
begin production without the usual period of trial and 
error. They know what the production standards are 
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so they do not hold back, hoping thereby to receive 
a higher incentive rate. And best of all, the frequent 
methods changes which are so prevalent under the 
older approach are largely eliminated. Hence the 
problems created by the well known human tendency 
to resist change are minimized. 

The procedures here described are not new. They are 


. all tried and proven when industry as a whole is con-: 


sidered. At the same time, although many plants have 
a methods engineering department, it is unusual to 
find one set up which includes all of the functions 
shown on the chart. Emphasis is placed on some func- 
tions and others are neglected. The result is that 
although worthwhile results are obtained, the work 
does not progress as smoothly and satisfactorily as it 
should. Most of the labor grievances which arise in 
connection with methods engineering may be traced to 
the neglect of one or more of the functions shown on 
the chart. 

Therefore, as we enter the post war period and pre- 
pare to face a competition which will undoubtedly be 
stiffer than anything we have ever known before, it will 
be well to consider the methods engineering function 
carefully. If it does not already exist, a complete 
methods engineering department should be set up 
without delay. Its value as a means of controlling and 
reducing costs is beyond question. Where the methods 
engineering department is in existence, its organiza- 
tion and methods of operation should be carefully 
reviewed. The weak points should be strengthened and 
the omissions filled in. 

When this has been done, management can face its 
post war job with confidence, knowing that one of its 
major items of cost has been brought under intelligent 
control. 
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Wartime Unity of Purpose—Object Lessons for 
Administration and Management 


By CARL L. RICHEY* 


ITH the ending of the war, production figures 

have been released showing the tremendous 

quantities of war materials produced by the 
United States. Ships and aircraft by the thousands, 
automotive equipment by the hundred thousands, and 
rounds of ammunition by the millions are all a tribute 
to the productive capacity of a nation girded for total 
war. This record was achieved by private industry 
with the assistance of all levels of government through 
the channeling of manpower and materials, the provi- 
sion of housing and essential public services, and 
rendering aid in other ways. 

Here on the home front, our aggregate organization 
for war consisted of many component organizations 
which were assigned specific or limited objectives con- 
tributing to the over-all purpose of winning the war. 
We know that each of these individual organizations 
functioned with substantially the same administrative 
and management techniques as are applied to peace- 
time pursuits. As usual, policies and objectives were 
determined at the top and were translated into action 
by the normal specifications, directives, instructions 
and other administrative media (including hearsay 
and the grapevine). We also know that wartime pres- 
sures On supervision and management tended to pre- 
clude practical application of the advanced principles 
of leadership espoused by Tead! and Whitehead? as a 
means of getting from employees the extra energy 
and support not obtainable through force, coercion or 
financial incentives. Nonetheless, production and 
administrative miracles were accomplished almost 
overnight and the impossible took only a little longer. 

Some of the results achieved were directly attributa- 
ble to purely mathematical increases in employees and 
production facilities. Anyone who was close to the 
rank and file of employees, however, knows that such a 


* Carl L. Ric was formerly in charge of industrial relations at the New 
Orleans Twine Mills plant of the International Harvester Company and later 
was with the Personnel Department of the Tennessee Valley Authority as 
Chief of the Personnel Services Staff. During the war, he served as a Lieu- 
tenant Commander in the Naval Reserve on various assignments involving 
naval and civilian personnel administration. He is now employed by the 
California State Personnel Board. 

1 Ordway Tead, Human Nature and Management, (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1933). ; 

2T. N. Whitehead, Leadership in a Free Society, (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1936). 
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simple explanation by no means accounts for the total 
results. Careful consideration suggests that it resulted 
from the high degree of unity of purpose that war 
generated in each organization. 

The literature of administration and management 
contains many references to the importance of this 
factor in the effective functioning of any group or 
organization. It may be called dominance of an idea,* 
unity of aim,‘ or indoctrination,® but the basic idea is 
still essentially the same. It means the vigorous and 
willing performance of work which results from a clear 
understanding of the objectives of the organization 
and of the relationship between assigned tasks and 
achievement of those objectives. 

This article examines the reasons why war serves as 
such a powerful influence for unity which in turn en- 
ables unusual standards of achievement in attaining 
program objectives, secondly, it suggests peacetime 
equivalents for these same unifying factors. 


War as a Unifier 


1. Recognition of a Common Cause 


Most of us recognize war as a common cause and 
deem it worthy of our support almost without con- 
scious thought. As children, we learn about war from 
our fathers or other relatives who served with the 
armed forces of the nation during a previous war. 
Helmets, swords and other battle mementoes are used 
as wall or mantel decorations and are constant 
reminders. 

In school, we study history books which are not 
authored by moralists or philosophers and find that 
periodic wars have marked our progress as a nation. 
As we grow older and develop the sense of moral 
values which keeps most of us out of jail, we think in 
vague terms that war is ‘‘bad’”’ but that our side of it 
has generally been right and just. 

3See Luther Gulick, ‘‘ Notes on the Theory of Organization" in Luther 
Gulick and L. Urwick, Editors, Papers on the Science of Administration, (New 
York: Institute of Public Administration, Columbia University, 1937) ~ 6. 

‘Ordway Tead, The Art of Leadership, (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company,.1935). 

5 James D. Mooney and Alan C. Reiley, Onward Industry: The Principles 
of Organisation and Their Significance to Modern Industry, (New York: 


Harper & Bros., 1931). Also see The Principles of Organization by the same 
authors (New York: Harper & Bros., 1939), 
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In other words, we more or less grow up with war 
and, as a result, we recognize it as a common cause and 
feel that it merits our support. Such acceptance creates 
unity in wartime. 


2. Simple Language Aids Recognition 


Another characteristic of war which aids in unity is 
the elementary terms used to describe it and its objec- 
tives. In other words, the simple language of strife 
contributes to widespread recognition of a common 
cause. In defining an objective, note how meaningful 
is the phrase, ‘‘ Win the War’’—three words with three 
letters each. Note also the simplicity of much of the 
terminology of war such as tank, gun, shoot, kill and 
so on. Words like these are understood by all but the 
completely unlettered and certainly are more readily 
apprehended than such as polysyllabic as ‘‘unem- 
ployment compensation.” 


3. Apprectation of the Need for Teamwork 


A further unifying element arises from the imponder- 
ables of war as it relates to individuals. At the outset, 
none of us knows what sacrifices or hardships we may 
be called upon to endure. It isa normal human reaction 
to seek others of our kind rather than to go off by 
ourselves. And when we strive together to do things 
visualized as helping to forestall or overcome calamity, 
these same imponderables also make us conscious that 
we are part of an effort larger than ourselves. We 
recognize that we are members of a team whose col- 
lective efforts are required to achieve the goal desired. 


4. Love of Home and Family Motivation 


In the course of conversations with many employees 
during visits to various large war plants and also while 
the writer was stationed at a large naval ammunition 
depot during the war, it was evident that the primary 
reason why a majority had abandoned their peacetime 
occupations was because of a desire to help a son, 
husband or other relative who had entered the armed 
services. In other words, they wanted to help pass the 
ammunition. In terms of basic human motivation, 
love of home and family was the dominant factor 
underlying their decision to secure significant wartime 
employment. 

Such love of home and family of itself does not neces- 
sarily account completely for unity on the job. It 
undoubtedly serves as a stimulus for sustained efforts 
but this energy could readily be dissipated along non- 
productive lines. Its influence as a unifier for purposes 
of greater production comes from the fact that the 
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desire to help a family member makes us search 
actively for different ways to aid the common cause 
and we are more than usually amenable to suggestions 
and instructions as to how we actually can help. 
Moreover, strong motivation would tend to make the 
average person overlook some deficiencies in methods 
of supervision so that even an untactful order still 
would have a good chance for faithful execution by the 
employee to whom it is given. 

We conclude that the double-barreled effects of love 
of home and family in giving rise to greater efforts and 
in creating receptiveness to even suggestions are a 
major element in creating unity which enables startling 
wartime achievements on the civilian front.® 


5. Two Objectives Recognized 


Based on observations of employees on the produc- 
tion lines and in other work situations, it was evident 
that most of them saw the relationship between their 
tasks and the immediate objectives of their particular 
organizations. The man making bolts to hold a General 
Sherman tank together and the typist preparing an 
invoice for war materials both felt that they were 
contributing something to a desired result. Beyond 
this, however, there was an appreciation of the re- 
lationship of the objective of their organizations to the 
over-all objective of winning the war. Perception of 
this larger picture enhanced or intensified unity of 
purpose in achieving the more limited aims of their 
individual organizations. 


6. Pride of Association 


As many of these employees streamed from their 
wartime jobs after V-J Day, ‘“‘Going Home!,”’ it was 
more evident than ever that they had felt a sustaining 
pride in being engaged in significant work. They did 
not boast about their accomplishments; they simply 
said, ‘“‘I was glad to be able to do something.” Such 
pride of association obviously serves as a cohesive 
force in welding together any working group. 


Limitations and Dual Approach 


The foregoing is not necessarily a complete list of 
the reasons why war creates unity of purpose which is 
so important to any organization in the full attain- 


6 The conclusion that love of home and family constitutes the greatest 
single spur to effective action in wartime is further verified by the fact that 
many men in the armed services said they were fighting simply to get it over 
with so that they could go home again. Also, this reaction of the men in the 
front lines suggests that with the possible exception of relatively short periods 
in the heat of battle, the urge for self-preservation is not operative. This is the 
most deeply rooted instinct in man so that if it is a force for action only part 
of the time on the battlefield, certainly it cannot be an important motivating 
element here at home. 
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ment of its objectives, but it is believed that they in- 
clude the most salient points. In considering them, we 
should recognize at the outset that it will be next to 
impossible for us to develop the same degree of effec- 
tive support for the less exciting and generally un- 
glamorous routines of private business and the public 
service in peacetime. This is not an admission that we 
are licked before we start. It is simply a realistic judg- 
ment based on the fact that human lives are not the 
chips in our personal stakes in peacetime activities. 
It also follows from our closer perspective of industry 
and government here at home in contrast to the inter- 
national stage on which the drama of war is enacted. 
Such nearness means that there are fewer mysteries 
to make us humble enough to appreciate the need for 
united efforts. 

It should likewise be recognized that war exerts a 
unifying influence on us in our status as citizens and 
also in our capacity as employees of organizations— 
public and private—which are participating in the war 
effort. Some factors of unity operate on us principally 
as citizens while others are effective largely within our 
particular organizations. Therefore, peacetime ap- 
plications of such factors necessarily must reflect this 
duality of influences. Unless this is done, we will fail 
to develop any reasonably effective parallels to the 
wartime conditioners of human conduct. 

With the foregoing limitations in mind as well as 
the need for a program embracing both external and 
internal phases, we can proceed to examine the six 
factors of unity cited above. 


Public Relations Program 


The first point is the recognition of a common cause 
which we feel is right without conscious thought. This 
feeling results from the fact that we more or less “‘grow 
up” with war. Grow up. Why can’t we grow up with 
government and private enterprise just as well? 

Examination of this point reminds us that the two 
greatest influences on us in childhood are parental 
guidance and school attendance. With regard to the 
former, there can be little guidance concerning any- 
thing unless parents talk about it. And getting them to 
talk about government (except during election cam- 
paigns and discussing payment of taxes) or about a 
private enterprise unless an issue like a strike is in the 
headlines, involves the public relations policies which 
are followed. Such policies also bear upon taking 
advantage of school influences since any initiative 
displayed in the past generally has been on the part of 
school administrators. 
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1. Government 


Because private enterprise of necessity has had to 
devote continuing attention to advertising and public 
relations needs, let us turn first to the situation in 
government. Government has done little along the 
lines of planned and integrated publicity programs 
designed to “‘sell itself’”’ to the governed. Yet a con- 
tinuing program to inform people about their govern- 
ment is necessary if the younger generation is to grow 
up with it. 

This fact suggests that serious consideration should 
be given by the chief executives at each level of govern- 
ment to the designation of a Public Relations Aide to 
be responsible for the inauguration and coordination of 
a planned public relations program.’ A full time job 
only in large cities and the more populous states, the 
program to be carried on would be informational rather 
than attempting a high-pressure sales campaign. 

An alert public relations aide will observe some ac- 
tivities which will warrant feature articles in newspa- 
pers. To get them written, it frequently would be 
necessary merely to let the city editor of the local paper 
know about the possibility of a story. A few sentences 
or perhaps a paragraph or two about other activities 
would be newsworthy and these could be incorporated 
in a weekly or semi-monthly newsletter for regular 
distribution to newspapers and radio stations. The 
simple fact reported by the City Engineer that the 
main valves for the new water plant weigh over a ton 
each probably would get the extra space at the bottom 
of a newspaper column previously devoted to war 
slogans. The country weekly would print the state- 
ment by the State Highway Engineer that the 
improvements to Highway 391 in the northern part of 
the county are 50% complete. Still other items un- 
doubtedly would be broadcast on radio news programs. 

With extensive public works in prospect for the next 
several years, the publicity program could make pro- 
vision for ‘sidewalk superintendents.” All that is 
needed is a simple railed platform made from second- 
grade lumber plus a sign welcoming visitors and giving 
some information about the project under construc- 
tion. Brief explanations of various features of the 
project could easily be given by governmental inspec- 
tors at stated times during the day. The Public Rela- 
tions Aide would visualize opportunities of this nature, 
make the necessary arrangements, and have local 
newspapers publicize the facilities for visitors. 


7 The public relations needs of the Federal government constitute a special 
problem which merits treatment in a separate article devoted exclusively 
to the subject. The governmental programs suggested in this article relate 
primarily to state and local units. 
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The Rotary Club and other business groups could be 
invited to make inspections of newly completed public 
works or to attend dedication ceremonies. Even after 
the newness has worn off, many public projects are still 
attractive to the people they serve. Water and sewage 
treatment plants are a continuing source of interest 
and frequent visiting days should be scheduled. They 
are particularly attractive to children so that entire 
families should be welcomed. 

It would not be at all difficult to work out visiting 
arrangements for school groups. In fact, with modern 
educational methods including studies of current 
events and practical applications of theory, there are 
many aspects of public administration which would be 
of great interest to school officials in curriculum plan- 
ning. In evolving a program of collaboration with 
educators, something more than merely livening up a 
dusty course in civics must be envisioned. At the high 
school level, let the future engineers see just what goes 
on in the city engineering or state highway depart- 
ments. Let the boy interested in law enforcement walk 
a beat in company with a patrolman and observe 
various phases of police work. And let the girls in com- 
mercial courses actually type a few tax bills, simple 
purchasing orders, or license records. 

As another activity, a schedule could be arranged by 
departments so that perhaps once a year, employees 
could be encouraged to have their children spend the 
latter part of an afternoon seeing just what daddy does 
all day. Not all jobs would be adapted to such a pro- 
gram but a surprising number would be eminently 
suitable. Also, mother could meet ‘‘the boss”’ as well as 
that swell guy who works in the same department and 
whom her husband mentions so frequently at home. 

Adequate newspaper and radio publicity is one de- 
vice for getting parents to talk about governmental 
functions at home. Opening up public facilities to 
frequent public inspection is another method for 
achieving the same result and it will be further effec- 
tive if the children too can see these examples of 
government in action. School programs can be devel- 
oped to permit actual participation in public work and 
certainly this would be a conversational topic at home. 
Documentary and educational films for free usage by 
schools, clubs, and in movie theatres constitute another 
medium of publicity which has not been fully utilized 
by government.*® 


8 An interesting example of this technique is the film developed by the 
Louisiana Civil Service League which is an organization of prominent 
business men and other civic minded individuals. See Civil Service Assembly 
Newsletter, September, 1945 (Chicago: Civil Service Assembly of the U. S. 
and Canada) p. 5. 
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These and similar activities will create a more lively 
and intelligent interest in public affairs and will help 
the younger generation to grow up with government. 
Moreover, since public programs are obviously un- 
selfish and serve the general good, there will be some 
feeling of the rightness of governmental work. 

The achievements of government are in part a 
product of general public assent or support and in part 
the results of the work carried on by governmental 
organizations. Such a public relations program will 
tend to unify citizens in further support of the govern- 
mental unit and it will be particularly meaningful to 
governmental employees who are also members of the 
same community. It will give them greater respect for 
their work and this will help to create further unity 
within the organization. Such unity in the community 
and among governmental employees will lead to 
greater public achievements so that the potentialities 
of effective government will be still further impressed 
upon the younger generation. 


2. Business and Industry 


Many of these suggestions for improving public 
relations in government are equally applicable to 
private enterprise. After all, irrespective of whether 
a business is purely local or is a plant or branch of a 
national corporation, it is still an integral part of some 
community. In some cases, its effects on the life of that 
community may equal or exceed that of the govern- 
mental unit insofar as the average citizen is concerned. 

It is true, of course, that the competitive nature of 
private enterprise has made advertising and public 
relations an essential activity of almost every business. 
The sizeable amounts budgeted for advertising pro- 
ducts or services, however, tend to obscure the fact 
that an effective sales promotional program is not 
necessarily a suitable public relations program. The 
two are related but are not synonymous. In fact, pub- 
lic relations objectives are served better by adver- 
tising or publicity of an institutional nature rather 
than by information about the price and quality of a 
particular product. 

Simply to show what can and should be done along 
the lines suggested above, let us take a bakery for 
illustration. The local paper probably would publish 
a squib that the new dough-mixing installation at the 
Blank Baking Company has the surprising capacity of 
5000 pounds or 234 tons per hour. With regard to 
visits by business or school groups, the importance of 
bread in our daily lives creates an automatic interest in 
the plant which makes it. In fact, bakery operations 
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are actually more interesting to observe than those of a 
public water plant. 

Such visits and publicity will contribute to our 
objective of getting parents to talk at home about a 
particular business or industry. This result can also be 
secured by publicizing the striking and unusual facts 
which are characteristic of almost every enterprise 
and which would be a matter for comment were they 
known. In our bakery, for instance, think of the effects 
of a quarter-page advertisement headed, ‘‘ 1,000,000 
Loaves of Bread.” This may be the output for a period 
of months and yet it seems certain to be commented 
on in a family circle when the evening paper is being 
read. Every time a fact of this nature is mentioned by 
an individual, our bakery grows in stature in the col- 
lective mind of the community. It becomes a com- 
munity institution as well as a business enterprise. 

Opportunities of this nature for securing improved 
public relations in business and industry are almost 
limitless. Visitors of all ages are fascinated by the 
sudden red glow of gears or other metal parts in the 
process of heat treatment by electrical high-frequency 
methods. Publicity about the contributions to com- 
munity life represented by an annual payroll of even 
$100,000—the story behind the development of that 
new gadget on which manufacture has just started 
in a local plant—collaborating with school adminis- 
trators—theée showing of interesting training or other 
industrial films before clubs, schools and business 
groups—annual plant visits by the children of em- 
ployees—all these and many other opportunities are 
readily visualized as well as their effects on unifying 
the community behind the business activities using 
these techniques. In addition, unity of purpose within 
individual organizations will be increased because 
employees will have a greater pride in being associated 
with their particular employers and will have a fuller 
appreciation of the significance of their work. 

Such activities will be effective in helping the 
younger generation to grow up with business and 
industry. They are merely an expansion of the work 
done by various organizations which already ‘‘employ 
an Officer with no other duties than to build good will 
in its broadest sense.”® Many thoughtful executives 
regard their businesses as existing solely for service 
to their patrons and services rendered with such a 
concept in mind are as unselfish as those rendered by 
any governmental unit. This can be made evident in 
various ways so that growing up with private enter- 

® See Oswald Knauth, ‘‘Organization, Cost and Profit—a Study of Dynamic 


Interrelations,” in Advanced Management, September, 1945 (New York: 
Society for the Advancement of Management) p. 88. 
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prise can also be accompanied by a feeling of the 
essential rightness of industrial and commercial 
activities. '° 


Simple Terminology 


The rigors of competition have generally forced 
commercial enterprises to use plain English because 
the price of not getting a story across has been failure 
of the business. In government, however, there has 
been a distinct tendency to use high-sounding 
language in defining and espousing programs and objec- 
tives. Perhaps it is because of a feeling that grandilo- 
quent phrases bear testimony only to lofty motives. 
Perhaps it results from an attempt to develop a 
lingo deemed suitable to the emerging profession of 
public administration. Or perhaps it is because no 
particular thought is given to the need for using simple 
expressions. 

The necessity for reform in the public service in 
this regard is evidenced by Maury Maverick’s famous 
complaint about Washingtonese for which he invented 
the term, ‘“ gobbledygook.”’'! Another indication is 
the elevation of banjo-strummers and singers of 
hillbilly songs to high elective offices, probably be- 
cause such entertainment makes more sense to the 
electorate than the jargon of more erudite opponents. 

The man on the street can understand talk about a 
good roads bill but highway development legislation 
is more abstruse. He can appreciate the need for a 
restaurant health code but pays little attention to 
the same issue if it is phrased as a municipal ordin- 
ance promulgating sanitary standards for eating 
establishments. 

One way of approaching this task of language 
simplification is to check all written materials to 
see if the words used would generally be suitable for 
newspaper headlines or for inclusion in an advertise- 
ment. The subject-matter may not be the stuff from 
which headlines are made but it almost certainly will 
be understood if a test of this nature is applied. The 
need for such an appraisal is obviously important in 
the instance of statements, articles and speeches for 
public consumption but it should also be applied to 
purely internal memoranda and instructions. In this 
same connection, old and established business organ- 
izations tend to retain outmoded traditions and to 


. Any attempt to develop an unquestioning attitude towards business and 
government may seem inappropriate. It is believed, however, that no dangers 
are involved in such a course because “‘ you cannot fool all the people all of 
the time,” and also because a democratic society eventually finds a means of 
eliminating those who abuse its confidence. ‘ : 
See aury. Maverick, ‘“‘Gobbledygook”” in Public Administration 
Review, Spring, 1944 (Chicago: American Society for Public Administration) 
. 151. See also ‘‘How aon Vane Writing Read?” issued by the U. S. Civil 
tvice Commission, U. S. Government Binting Office, Washington, D. C. 
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develop their own variations of ‘“‘red tape’’ so that 
using this same test on administrative documents 
may well pay dividends. 

Such efforts in government will be rewarded by 
members of the fourth estate publishing more about 
government, thus achieving the wider public under- 
standing which is essential to greater public support. 
In both the public service and private enterprise, 
employees will have a clearer perception of the objec- 
tives of their organizations and the methods by which 
they are to be attained. The net result will be an in- 
cremental contribution to unity of purpose which will 
aid each organization in getting its job done more 
effectively. 


Collective Efforts 


The third unifying influence of war is the creation 
of a sense of participating in something larger than 
the individual and in which collective efforts are 
essential to success. The major approach in following 
through on this object lesson of war appears to be 
largely internal within each organization. Our problem 
is to create a team spirit, an attitude of ‘‘ Together 
we can do things.”” Every employee must be reached 
and this means that immediate supervisors must 
assume the major burden. 

There are numerous opportunities in normal 
employee-supervisory relationships where this theme 
can be emphasized. One such occasion is afforded in 
service rating interviews. Most public organizations 
and many private companies have some form of 
service ratings and obtaining the fullest benefits 
from them requires discussions with the ratees. A 
supervisor’s opening remarks to an employee might 
be: 


Mary, I have asked you to come in so that I could discuss your 
service rating with you. Your work consists of filing our corre- 
spondence and I know that sometimes you must feel that you 
are living in a world of paper. Yet all decisions on policy and 
other important matters must be based on the facts which are 
in your files. Because you are able to find these materials when 
we need them, your work has helped in all of the things which 
our division has accomplished during the past year. In turn, our 
division is essential to the program of the entire department so 
that you have helped in the record our department has made. 
This has been possible only because we all worked together. I 
want you to know that we have appreciated your work and that 
it has counted in what our department as a whole has been able 
to accomplish. 


Many supervisors do not fully appreciate the 
importance of developing in their work units a con- 
scious awareness of the need for collaboration. Even 
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if a supervisory training program is in operation, it 
does not follow that the matter is being handled prop- 
erly. Many such programs do not give much emphasis 
to the unity of purpose idea. It is therefore, necessary 
to examine the study outlines and conference materials 
to see if the subject of building a team spirit is ade- 
quately covered. 

Supervisors should be instructed to lose no op- 
portunities for pointing out to employees the relation 
between their individual work experiences and the 
achievement of the working group as a whole. Excel- 
lent reminders of this for both supervisors and em- 
ployees are the various types of interdepartmental 
competitions which publicize such things as produc- 
tion records, accident experience, and absenteeism. 
Many companies have tried them and found that they 
pay dividends. The cohesiveness of working groups 
is also stimulated to some extent by departmental 
bowling teams and other forms of social or ath- 
letic activities so that such programs may well be 
encouraged. 

The activities cited are merely illustrative of what 
can be done to bring home to employees that both 
public and private organizations are something more 
than a hodge-podge of individuals. The range and 
frequency of opportunities to emphasize collective 
efforts suggests that we have reasonably adequate 
substitutes available for obtaining substantially the 
same results in this regard as are generated by war. 


Developing Possessive Sense 


With reference to the dominant wartime unifier 
which was observed to be love of home and family, 
no equally powerful motivation suggests itself to 
gain support for the peacetime activities of either 
business or government.!2 When speaking of our 
homes or families, we always use possessive phrases, 
which suggests that we should try to get employees 
and the public to think in terms of our company and 
our government. Such development of a certain sense 
of kinship or a possessive feeling appears to be the 
most feasible parallel we have to the wartime incentive 
of love of home and family. 


1. Business and Industry 


In considering the usage of possessive words and 
similar devices, it should be noted that one nation- 
wide radio program reiterates that it is brought to 


12 It should be noted that the old-line politician had an appreciation of this 
conditioner-of human conduct when he carefully distributed patronage 
among members of the largest families in his bailiwick so as to assure the 
widest possible political support. 
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you by “your friendly gasoline dealer.’’ Also, a large 
automobile manufacturer consistently advertises the 
fact that fathers and sons are craftsmen together in 
the plant producing his cars. Presumably the idea is to 
generate a more personal and ‘“‘homey”’ feeling to- 
wards the company and its product. 

Thus, the merit of the approach suggested is sub- 
stantiated to some degree by current practices. 

Aside from external publicity, employee publica- 
tions furnish a further vehicle for putting such a 
practice into immediate effect in many businesses. 
And aside from the contribution to unity of purpose, 
saying ‘‘Our Company’”’ is by no means as stuffy asa 
pronouncement beginning ‘‘ The Company.” 


2. Government 


In the public service, there are equal opportunities 
for removing the constant references to government 
in impersonal terms. By so doing, it should be pos- 
sible to make both employees and the general public 
begin to feel a possessive sense towards government 
rather than looking at it more or less abstractly. 

Newspaper reporters on the city hall and statehouse 
beats probably would be receptive to a suggestion by 
the chief executive or the public relations aide that 
the possessive words ‘‘our’” and “your” be used 
whenever possible in speaking and writing about 
government and public activities. Editors would have 
opportunities to use ‘“‘our’’ in editorials on govern- 
mental programs and certainly its use would add 
more warmth than reiteration of an impersonal 
“the.” Even a highly critical editorial would appear 
more friendly because it is just taking to task a mem- 
ber of the family. 

It is our State Highway Department. The new high 
school is not only that, it is ours; it belongs to all of us. 
Our money is used to pay for unemployment compen- 
sation and for all other governmental functions. 

The use of such terms is not the only approach 
which can be used to develop a possessive attitude to- 
wards all public activities. Obviously it is not a sub- 
stitute for the methods and techniques which have 
been effective in the past for gaining employee and 
public support for governmental activities. It is 
a supplement to such other practices and is suggested 
because it flows logically from the love of home and 
family motivation in achieving unity of purpose. 


Dual Objectives Needed 


Unity of purpose as discussed in the literature of 
administration and management is achieved in part 
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by pointing out to each employee the relationship 
between his work and the larger objectives of the 
organization. Conversations with employees in various 
work situations in both public and private organiza- 
tions during the war made it clear that most of them 
thought of their work as contributing to at least two 
objectives. One was the attainment of the immediate 
purpose of their organization and the second was the 
over-all purpose of winning the war. 

This fact suggests that the following criteria should 
be applied when defining organizational aims for 
employees: 


1. The immediate objective (generally that of a 
single department in government and perhaps an 
entire plant in industry) must be specific and 
readily understood, e.g. producing good General 
Sherman tanks. 

2. A larger aim must be defined which is clearly 
related to the immediate objective and which 

- stimulates the imagination of employees, e.g. 
winning the war. 


One illustration following these guides (and not 
forgetting the use of possessive words as well as em- 
phasizing the need for collective efforts) would be, 
‘‘Our job is the efficient collection of tax monies so 
that we can have a better city.’’ Another might be, 
“The goal of our department is building and main- 
taining good roads to help develop our state.” A 
parallel for the manufacturer of farm tractors in 
private industry would be, ‘‘Our aim is to make high 
quality tractors which help to feed the nation.” 

Such themes as these would necessarily have to be 
expanded upon considerably when portraying objec- 
tives to employees and explaining the relationship 
between their work and these objectives. For purposes 
of simplicity and also to serve as constant reminders 
to employees and supervisors, organizational aims 
might well be reduced to slogans which are printed 
as a part of the heading on interoffice memoranda, 
placed on relatively small signs permanently mounted 
on bulletin boards, and used in other ways. It probably 
would be best for these condensed versions to center 
around the larger goal but this need not be a hard and 
fast rule. The objectives cited in the preceding 
paragraph, for example, could be compressed to ‘A 
Better City,” ‘‘Good Roads” or ‘‘A Better State,” 
and ‘‘ Feeding the Nation.” 

The need for expressing both an intermediate and an 
over-all objective for achieving unity of purpose 
within an organization is a relatively new concept in 
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administrative theory. Since this need follows from 
one of the unifying characteristics of war, defining a 
duality of aims is worthy of serious consideration by 
every Organization in both business and government. 


Significant Work 


The last element of unity created by war was ob- 
served to be pride of participation in significant work. 

By V-J Day, our industrial machine had achieved 
the most stupendous production job in history and 
it is capable of making similar records in peacetime. 
The public service is likewise a mighty institution 
and its innumerable facets touch the lives of every 
individual from birth to death. The work of individual 
units of government and of individual companies in 
our industrialized economy is significant work today 
and these facts will be increasingly recognized by 
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employees and the general public alike through the 
adoption of such steps as proposed above. 

In conclusion, these object lessons furnished by 
wartime unity do not constitute a complete manage- 
ment program. They do not eliminate the need for a 
sound program of employee relationships and by no 
means are they substitutes for effective organization, 
proper planning and other needs dictated by the 
principles of scientific management. They are es- 
sentially phases of advanced management which 
should be added to modern administrative methods 
and practices. As such, they are promising aids in 
attaining a high degree of unity of purpose which is 
vital to maximum levels of production and achieve- 
ment in peacetime. They will help both business and 
government to keep apace with the growing burdens 
placed upon them. 


Organization, Executive Capacity and Progress 
(Continued from page 47) 


course of time. The apprehension is tenable that the 
situation with which the larger companies are con- 
fronted in respect of the pattern of organization main- 
tained will develop in a direction which, unless 
controlled, will lead to diminishing returns and to 
the ultimate necessity of radical and costly changes, 
attended by disturbing and detrimental effects upon 
their operations. 

The institution of a policy of decentralization, 
involving the establishment of regional offices, pre- 
supposes the presence of administrative and executive 
groups whose members are endowed with the vision to 
recognize that decentralization is the correct pattern 
for the future and the courage to resolve that they 
will strive to translate its underlying theory into suc- 
cessful practice. Under these conditions, the program 
would probably require one or two decades for its 
successful execution. It is not feasible on this occasion 
to discuss the practical problems that would have to 
be solved, or the difficulties that would inevitably 
have to be surmounted. Both require consideration 
not in general terms, but rather as applied to the 
existing status of individual companies. 

The illustration of a regional organization shown in 
the second chart is a tentative projection whose 
elucidation would necessitate a book of specifica- 
tions of rather formidable proportions. May I say in 
my own behalf that the allocation of the six divisions 
indicated is the product of long study. It represents a 
comprehensive evaluation of all the more important 
considerations, including especially maintenance of 


the essential balance between centralization and de- 
centralization, which should reasonably be taken into 
account. It is therefore submitted as the best approach 
to a constructive attack upon the problem of which I 
am capable in the present state of my knowledge. May 
I express the hope that it will be received and con- 
sidered in the spirit of scientific inquiry which this 
Association has done so much to foster. 


* * 


As I began this discussion, so should I like to con- 
clude it, with a few words of realistic character regard- 
ing the power of organization. At all stages of man’s 
progress through the various great epochs -into which 
the story of his growth may be divided, the power of 
organization has accompanied him, furthering or ob- 
structing his development according to whether the 
capacity and purpose which came to expression in the 
use of this power were exerted toward the attainment 
of constructive or destructive ends. 

Today, despite the stage of civilization to which 
man has advanced, organization appears to have 
assumed the character of an almost insoluble problem. 
It is a strange commentary on the limitations of abil- 
ity of the human race that, after millennia of experi- 
ence in the solution of organizational problems, man 
has not yet reached the point of achieving a compre- 
hensive grasp of the essential unity of organizational 
methods and of establishing a universal theory of 
organization which would promote the highest aims of 
civilization. 
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Must Labor and Management Fight? 


By JOSEPH M. GOLDSEN, MILTON D. STEWART and DR. HENRY DAVID? 


The Study 


QUESTIONNAIRE was mailed for us in the 
A Fall of 1944 to 250 labor leaders and 250 man- 
agement executives, selected by the American 
Leadership Panel, an impartial polling organization. 
Filled-in questionnaires were received from one-fifth 
of the people in each group. Their replies provide us 
with preliminary insights into unnecessary, controllable 
sources of industrial conflict. 


The Results 
1. The Situation 


The leaders of both groups agreed that understand- 
ing had increased or remained the same as a 
result of their joint war work. Union leaders were 
considerably more hopeful about a rise. 

Management leaders who based their opinions on 
their own personal experience, or on the increase 
of personal contacts between both sides, were more 
confident than other businessmen in the growth 
of this harmony. 

Labor leaders were more concerned about winning 
more secure positions for their unions. 

Management was still willing to bargain collec- 
tively only when it was forced to do so legally. 
Its leaders were reluctant to admit the general 
right of unions to organize. 

Neither side was interested in the participation of 
third parties in labor-management negotiations. 
So little mention was made of government or 
private arbitrators or conciliators, that it may be 
assumed unions and corporations were hopeful 
that they could handle their problems themselves. 


2. The Participants 


Leaders of both groups have plenty of complaints 
about “‘irritations.”’ 

These irritations were with the personal character- 
istics of the other side’s leadership. Almost all 
of the specific gripes hit at the morality of the 
other group, or at its behavior during negotiations. 


1 This article is a summary of a survey of top management and labor leaders 
made by Nejelski & Company, Inc., Management Counsels, New York, 
and is reprinted by permission of the authors. Pressure of space prevents 
inclusion of the detailed analysis, a copy of which may be obtained from 
Nejelski & Company, Inc. at 162 East 38 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

2 Mr. Goldsen is Vice President and Mr, Stewart, Communications Director, 
Nejelski & Company, Inc. Dr. David is Professor of American History at 
Queens College, New York. 


Name-calling and the use of stereotyped epithets 
like “‘labor racketeers” and “business auto- 
crats’’ are almost universal. 

Union leadership is especially resentful of the lack 
of respect shown it by management. Company 
leadership clearly expresses this disrespect, and 
uses the irresponsibility of labor’s executives as a 
justification for this attitude. 

These personal feelings are reflected in the policy 
demands of both groups. Management leaders 
charge, in effect, that they cannot give security 
to union leaders until they become more responsi- 
ble. Union leaders, on the other hand, argue that 
without more security they do not have a fair 
chance to show their responsibility. 

This is further demonstrated by the way the two 
groups are talking past one another in their 
plans for the future. Management is concerned 
with personnel and employee relations work 
which cannot contribute directly to better rela- 
tions with unions, but tend to by-pass them. 
Labor wants chiefly to strengthen itself, which 
also does not immediately involve the conditions 
under which both sides work out their problems. 
Neither group is particularly realistic about 
what the other feels, thinks, sees or hears. 


3. The Information Roots 


Overwhelmingly, management and labor trust 
sources of information which are identified in 
advance with their own point of view. Manage- 
ment is especially likely to get its information 
from publications which are frankly spokesmen 
for business. 

Even with respect to ‘‘general community” and 
“‘secondary’’ sources, each side selects those 
which it can count on in advance as ‘‘allies.”’ 
Thus labor has more confidence in the govern- 
ment, management in the daily newspaper and 
periodical press. 

Practically no attention is given by either side to 
the other’s publications but labor is more likely 
than management to expose itself to the opposi- 
tion’s viewpoint. 

Union leaders are more worried with what they 
don’t know about management’s policies than are 
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business leaders with what they don’t know about 
unton policies. In general management feels more 
confidence in the adequacy of its information 
than does labor. Both sides (but especially man- 
agement) are rather vague about the areas in 
which they want better information on industrial 
relations. 

The “private information worlds’’ in which both 
sides live are reflected in their attitudes. This 
came out most forcefully with respect to manage- 
ment leaders. Those executives who relied most 
on sources closest to their own point of view 
were most pessimistic about the effect of the 
war on labor-management understanding. 


The Significance 


What comes out of this study as “cause for alarm”’ 
is not the body of issues in dispute between unions 
and company officials. The most disturbing result 
is the existence of highly charged emotional 
attitudes on both sides which will interfere with 
the reasonable solution of whatever issues there 
are. 

A strong intolerance and lack of respect marks the 
comments of both sides on the opposing leaders. 
The dangerous tendency to lump the thousands 
of people on the other side into one iron-clad 
unfavorable stereotype is obvious. 

Although management is particularly at fault here, 
a faulty system of social and informational in- 
tercourse between the two groups emerges as 
the real villain. Success in the democratic, rea- 
sonable solution of group disputes rests on the 
ability to temporarily view the problem through 
the other fellow’s eyes. Only in this way is 
it possible to distinguish real disagreement from 
emotionally-based, prejudice-created, and imag- 
inary battles. 

If management is not sufficiently gracious in its 
opinions of union leaders, the latter are overly 
sensitive, perhaps because they are well aware 
of the bad actors on their own sides. Manage- 
ment has so often cried ‘‘ wolf” about union irre- 
sponsibility, that it ought not to be surprised 
at how difficult it is for union leadership to take 
business critics seriously. Union leaders are so 
used to brushing criticisms of its responsibility 
aside, that it is all too prone to turn deaf ears to 
legitimate demands on it. 

Each side is thoroughly preoccupied with the blem- 
ishes on the other’s skin; neither side is par- 
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ticularly interested in its own spots. And this 
whole pattern is reinforced by the selection of 
print and personal information sources which 
salve the self and blast the other. 

With it all, unions and companies alike are deter- 
mined to settle what they seem to conceive of as 
their private scrap. There is a pitifully small 
recognition of the crying need for looking at 
things from the standpoint of the achievement of 
a prosperous America or a democratic world. 
Neither side seems yet to have understood the 
danger of what Bernard Baruch calls ‘‘statism,”’ 
as a solution to which the public will turn in 
despair. 

In this case, it does not seem unreasonable to assume 
that unfamiliarity (or one-sided familiarity) 
breeds contempt. What are most needed are com- 
mon meeting grounds—in print and person 
through which more information and broader con- 
tacts can build understanding, respect and a 
greater determination to achieve constructive 
industrial peace through cooperation rather than 
conflict. Such new meeting grounds must seek 
to give insight, and not to incite. 


The Facts Mean 


These facts demonstrate that the goal of peaceful, 
constructive determination of industrial policy is 
still—only a goal. Labor and management leaders do 
represent different interest groups. They have differ- 
ent, even conflicting immediate objectives. This in 
itself is no, cause for alarm. Democracy thrives on 
difference. The whole basis of our political structure is 
a belief in the desirability of open disagreement among 
the groups that make up the community. Freedom to 
organize, to speak, to publish, to negotiate are all 
mechanisms to give the public the benefit of inter- 
group disagreement and discussion. 

This is only half the story. More and more American 
democracy is demanding that its component groups 
meld their special objectives with the general welfare 
of the whole people. When one or more groups seem 
incapable of achieving this blend or balance, the 
government or some other public mechanism does 
the job for it. When this happens, inevitably the 
private group is forced to give in right down the line. 
For it must then bear the stigma of selfishness. 

Intelligent self-interest means making (ultimately 
unavoidable) concessions before they are forced. A sound 
group strategy involves winning status and prestige 
by concessions early in the game. The public’s inter- 
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ests must be anticipated before they are expressed as 
demands. That means gaining the credit for public- 
mindedness, with a resultant consolidation of the 
group’s power position. If a group refuses to compro- 
mise with the general interest, it will ultimately be 
forced to it. It will then be blamed for immorally 
hampering the whole public. And the ‘defeat’ 
situation will weaken its fundamental strength. This 
applies with equal force to labor and management. 

On ethical grounds and on selfish grounds labor and 
management must concede to the American goal of 
full, uninterrupted, peaceful production and employ- 
ment. They are obliged to feed all the skill and energy 
they have into its achievement. Both sides insist 
that they want to; what stands in the way? 

NO CURRENT LABOR-MANAGEMENT POL- 
ICY QUESTION IS INSOLUBLE. Given the will, 
the information, and the insight, the outstanding 
issues can be compromised. What stands in the way ? 

First, the long, bloody history of American in- 
dustrial warfare. Legends and real incidents that hap- 
pened years ago have left a slag of suspicion on both 
sides that fouls up relationships. Only time and suc- 
cessful handling of the contemporary problems can 
dispose of this. Our report indicates that the nation 
missed a great opportunity at the close of the war. 
In spite of the confidence that working in wartime 
double harness produced, unions and companies have 
gone back to slugging it out on too many fronts. 
Machinery was not ready to handle the reconversion 
period’s relationships. ‘This planning might have been 
done considerably before the end of the war. Labor 
and management aver that they want the govern- 
ment out; they cannot pass the buck for this failure 
to public bodies. But this is still only the top of the 
obstacle. 

At bottom, it is the way industrial leadership had 
conducted itself on the inter-personal level. Thinking 
on both sides is sloganized. There is little willingness to 
grant the other man the one thing that’s crucial to 
good relations: RESPECT. Instead, the opposing 
leadership is characterized in stereotype terms. For- 
gotten are the facts that there are thousands of union 
leaders, thousands of management leaders. The image 
of some real or fancied individual leader on the other 
side stands between each group and reality. 

It would appear that management leaders are the 
more frequent offenders here. One way of seeing that 
is to notice that they are much less concerned with 
what union leaders think of them than the other way 
about. 

Inter-personal difficulties may seem trivial to con- 
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ventional-minded observers of industrial conflict. 
But they are reflected directly in policies. Manage- 
ment leaders use their low opinion of union leaders to 
deny their organizations security. In effect, Mr. 
Management says ‘‘You irresponsible so-and-sos, 
how can I let you assume any more responsibility? 
Especially since you go around calling me an auto- 
crat!’’ While at the same time Mr. Union is saying 
““Who are you to go around calling people irresponsi- 
ble, you autocrat? Especially when you won’t give us 
security and responsibility to show what we can do?” 

The ways out of this impasse lie along the road to 
clarification and greater familiarity between both 
sides. Greater clarity for management means dealing 
with the union leader who’s sitting across the table, 
not the one everyone at the Union League Club is 
fretting over. For the union leader it means the same 
thing in reverse: dealing with the negotiator actually 
on the spot and not the one being cussed out at the 
Union Hall. Greater clarity for management means 
finding out whether unions are responsible in the only 
way possible: by giving them a chance to assume a 
responsible role. Unions, on the other hand, cannot 
expect management to assign them that role unless 
they demonstrate responsibility. 

A striking case in point is the Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s contract with the United Auto Worker’s, CIO. 
There is need only to mention the costly, bitter battles 
that Ford waged against unionism. Acceptance of 
the union was first grudging; management was con- 
cerned about competitive and defense production 
problems. With the end of the war the union’s position 
in the company was maintained. BUT, management 
demanded (and got) a pledge that the union itself 
would assume the job of ending expensive, unauthor- 
ized walk-outs. Before charging union leaders with 
irresponsibility, management might try giving them 
an honest chance to show their stuff. Before asking 
for more influence, unions might ask themselves where 
they are currently behaving responsibly enough to 
warrant it. 

Obviously the best way to get a union to really 
adopt company success as a working goal, is to give it 
a real stake in the company and in the goal. 

The most threatening aspect of the whole problem 
is one we have only begun to study: the fact that each 
side doesn’t even pay any attention to what the other 
is saying. Solution to common problems rests on 
understanding of what the areas of agreement and 
difference are. But this is out of the question if 
each side doesn’t know what the other’s view of the 
world is. 
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Our information shows the great (and probably 
growing) isolation of both sides, the overwhelming pre- 
occupation with people and publications which say 
over and over again to each side only what it already 
knows and thinks. Is it any wonder, against this 
background, that the behavior of each side during 
negotiations is a problem? How can labor and man- 
agement acquire confidence in the possibility of work- 
ing together, when they don’t take the trouble to 
find out what the other feels, thinks, wants and says? 

Management might well profit by studying nego- 
tiation procedures and learning what the most fruit- 
ful ways of conducting them are. It will profit equally 
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by learning what are the best ways to assure union 
responsibility. But above all else, both sides must 
have a day-to-day common meeting ground at the 
plant, industry and national levels. There must be 
media which introduce them to one another, which 
they can share and in which they can both have 
confidence. There must be regular personal contact 
which will let them get to really know one another. 
Information breeds understanding; understanding 
produces respect; respect is the sole durable founda- 
tion on which a workable machinery for meeting the 
nation’s industrial problems can be built. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Art of Plain Talk. By Rudolf Flesch, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1946, pp. 210, $2.50. 


How Does Your Writing Read. U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, 1946, pp. 12, five cents from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


An executive can succeed if his policies are understood. A 
supervisor may be measured by his instructions. An employee 
who knows what is wanted, when and how to do it, can do a job. 
This all adds up to a realization that policies and instructions 
are worthless unless they are read and understood. 

“How can I tell when my instructions are easy to read and 
are understood’’ is a question that haunts an administrator. 
He has had no standard that he could impartially apply. Also 
he knew the subject matter so well that even difficult writing 
seemed easy. Answers to this perplexing question are given in 
part in these two publications. Dr. Flesch collaborated with the 
Commission in the preparation of the pamphlet which is a 
brief resume of part of the book. 

The book is a combination of factual reporting, satirical 
comment on some examples, compliments to others, and mixed 
in with this is a persistent selling of simpler and better writing. 
The drive for easy reading is so insistent that it makes the 
reviewer self-conscious. He is sympathetic with the author who 
demonstrates that simple writing is not easy. The book, after 
stating its purpose, starts off with some observations on the 
Chinese language. It suggests this old language is ahead of the 
English in its simplicity and effectiveness; and that because 
our language is written we cannot hope to attain much improve- 
ment in our language forms. The improvement must come 
through skillful use of our present forms. 

The author’s formula for measuring reading difficulty is a 
mathematical computation based on sentence length, word 
difficulty, and personal references. The shorter the sentences, 
the fewer affixes, and the more personal references, the easier 
the reading becomes. 

Talk about people in short sentences with many root words. 
Use active, kicking verbs. Save the noun from the commenting 
adjective. Avoid empty words such as compound prepositions 
and conjunctions and fancy connectives. These terse recom- 
mendations are discussed in detail and followed by a practical 
discussion on punctuation. 

One chapter bitterly condemns textbooks for their reading 
difficulty. It explains that textbooks are not written for students 


but to impress other teachers; students have to read them 
whether they like them or not. The next chapter suggests that 
procedures may be written to impress fellow executives and 
administrators and not for the person who is expected to carry 
out the order. Extracts from the Federal Register, where 
governmental orders are published, are skillfully ridiculed. The 
inference is, ‘‘ No wonder it is hard to understand governmental 
instructions and objectives.” 

People seldom realize that simple, easily readable language 
means time and effort saved on the receiving end. The book has 
such an earnest appeal. It is so clear and pointed that even a 
casual reading will create a desire to produce well-written 
material. The serious reader will want to work out the projects 
located at the end of each chapter. Anyone responsible for 
writing policy or instructions will profit from a careful study of 
this book. 

DAN M. BRAUM 

Office of Personnel, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Democratic Administration. By Ordway Tead, Associa- 
tion Press, New York, 1945, pp. 78, $1.25. 


Here is a slender little volume which is provocative of much 
thought by management people who are sensitive.to the pro- 
gressive needs for fitting our administrative processes into our 
American democratic way of life. The readers of Advanced 
Management will be particularly interested in the suggestive 
views of its editor. As part I, the book makes available again, 
in slightly revised form, the brochure on Creative Management 
first published in 1935. Although that brochure grew out of 
contacts and consultations with social agencies and character- 
building institutions, it has had a wider interest and usefulness. 
Part II is an essay on ‘‘ Democracy in Administration’’ which 
gives a fuller philosophical setting for the democratic practices 
set forth. 

Tead quotes approvingly Brooke Adams’ definition: ‘‘ Ad- 
ministration is the capacity to coordinate many, and often 
conflicting, social energies in a single organism, so adroitly 
that they shall operate as a unity.’’ He goes on to define demo- 
cratic administration as ‘‘that overall direction of an organiza- 
tion which assures that purposes and policies are shared in the 
making, that methods are understood and agreed to, that 
individual potentialities are enhanced, that corporate or group 
ends are being realized with a maximum release of shared 
creative power and a minimum of human friction. It implies 
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further a periodic, orderly, cooperative review of total per- 
formance, of leadership in action, of effectiveness of method at 
every point . . . It means that the process of oversight and 
direction is seen as unified and single.” 

Tead interestingly compares the method of science and the 
process of democracy. The steps in both include: ‘‘ The iden- 
tification of the problem to be solved, probing of its every 
element and factor, examination of the interrelationships and 
connections among the parts looking for clues toward the 
answer, efforts to state an hypothesis or solution, testing the 
solution to be sure that it works.’”’ In the democratic process, 
agreements on complicated problems must be reached out of 
conflicting views. It is in this process of achieving understand- 
ing and agreement that democratic leadership finds its greatest 
test. ‘‘The power to issue decisions,”’ Tead says, ‘‘should be 
unitary,’ but decisions arise out of facts and judgments far 
away from the administrator’s desk. The importance of under- 
standing and of good communications upwards and downwards 
are stressed. Leadership is even more exacting under democratic 
administration than in an authoritative set-up. The democratic 
leader ‘‘ must supply the ‘oomp,’ the vitalizing, the charging of 
the individual batteries which together run the total dynamo 
of the organization.” 

This is the philosophy of the little book. Tead’s discussion, 
drawn as it is in part from the problems of organizations such 
as the YMCA and the YWCA, gives interesting hints and in- 
sights to the administrator who is seeking to find ways for those 
who compose an Organization to share and promote its objec- 
tives, and to find in its service an increasing satisfaction and 
development. Although much of what Tead says does not 
explicitly fit our usual language of profit-seeking, its thought 
comes close to the essence of successful administration of any 
organization under free enterprise. Those of us in business (or 
government) have to do some interpreting to make his vision 
applicable to our day-to-day problems, but the effort to apply 
his thought is most rewarding. R. R. ZIMMERMAN 

Administrative Assistant to the President of the United 

States 


Profitable Labor Relations. By Paul Mooney, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1946, pp. xi, 209, $2.50. 


Paul Mooney puts his finger on the sore spots in labor rela- 
tions but always with a healing touch. Out of twenty years 
experience “‘in almost every phase of industrial relations,” 
he writes briefly, with keen discernment, and in a style that 
maintains high interest. 

The book addresses itself immediately and without restraint 
to the question of “‘ How can this costly strife within industry 
be remedied ?” 

The primary causes of the labor problem are due to the 
“lack of positive leadership on the part of management and 
questionable leadership on the part of organized labor.” 

The cure, says Mr. Mooney, is—“‘ positive and constructive 
leadership on the part of both management and labor.’’ Man- 
agement has been content with a defensive program at the very 
time that the unions have pushed a positive program which 
offered many desired benefits to the worker. 

It is now up to Management to carry the major share of the 
load in developing mutually satisfactory relationships, Man- 
agement has the ability, Labor will welcome a sound and con- 
structive program, the result will be profitable to industry, 
labor and the general public. 
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Management’s leadership, according to Mr. Mooney, falls 
down at three places and it is not primarily in the realm of 
negotiating the contract. 

First Management has given too little attention to ‘what 
makes a worker work?’’. Mr. Mooney identifies six factors, 
not new, but the actual case histories of how jobs were studied 
and changed to provide for proper functioning of these factors 
will be new to many managements. _ 

Second Management has neglected the development of the 
supervisor—the man ‘‘in the middle’ between Management 
and men, “where most of the action and therefore most of the 
grief and conflict take place.” The supervisors weaknesses, 
particularly in leadership, are Management’s fault but present 
to Management an opportunity to remedy the situation through 
proper training. Mr. Mooney is specific in telling how to go 
about it. 

Third, Management has failed, except in rare instances, 
to provide a program for developing executive leadership 
at a time when the demands on executives were changing in 
character and becoming more intense. The author then out- 
lines and advocates a definite training program in the funda- 
mentals of management. It includes training in ‘‘ How to Ana- 
lyze,”’ “‘How to Plan,” “How to Sell Ideas,” to Follow 
Through,” ‘‘ How to Develop Subordinates’’—the functions of 
leadership in Management as contrasted to the specialized sub- 
ject matter of production, engineering, marketing or finance. 

Mr. Mooney recognizes that Management has not had an 
easy role to play during recent years. The problems have in- 
creased more rapidly than industry has been able to develop 
men to handle them successfully; the requirements of general 
management have tended to isolate executives; too often 
decisions have to be made without adequate information. 

But even these conditions can be changed. Management can 
develop the kind and quality of leadership needed. In fact Mr. 
Mooney’s conclusion is that ‘‘ only Management is in a position 
to provide the leadership required to develop a constructive 
labor relations program.”’ The program which is needed “will 
provide the means of realizing better performance and more 
satisfaction”’ among workers, among supervisors and among 
executives themselves. Such a program ‘‘has the tremendous 
advantage of appealing to the self interest of both employer and 
employee.” 

Here’s another book which even the busiest executive should 
read. Fortunately it is written in a style easy for the busy man 
to read and get specific and practical ideas which he can put to 
work tomorrow. 

THOMAS H. NELSON 

Partner, Rogers and Slade, Management Consultants, New 

York 


Employer-Employee Relations. By Wayne L. Mc- 
Naughton, Golden State Publishers, Westwood 
Village, Los Angeles, 1944, pp. xi, 309., $4.75. 


This is a text book in labor relations. Definitely not a manual 
on employment management or personnel administration, it if 
concerned with the more controversial issues in the field os 
industrial relations. Its emphasis is upon labor law and public 
labor policy and their historical development in the United 
States. 

The treatment is functional; its pattern based upon clas- 
sification of the types of group behavior which have marked 
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labor-management relations in this country. Slightly over half 
of the book is devoted to the law about the “‘activities of em- 
ployers,"’ labor-wise (Part II) and to the analogous “activities 
of employees” (Part III). In each part the author considers 
first the sorts of behavior conceived of as ‘‘increasing the bar- 
gaining power” of the group (i.e., management or labor, as the 
case may be) and then the kinds of conduct conceived of as 
“weakening the bargaining power”’ of the group. Power-build- 
ing activities are taken to be, inter alia; for management—organ- 
izing, winning employee loyalty, propagandizing, lobbying 
(“of a positive nature’); for labor—organizing, persuading, use 
of threats, intimidation, violence, use of closed shop and related 
devices. Activities taken to be destructive of the power of the 
opposition are, inter alia: for management—lobbying for union 
restricting legislation, blacklisting, espionage, discrimination, 
use of individual contracts, locking out employees, domination 
of unions, refusal of recognition, refusal to bargain, use of 
injunctions and resort to other court action; for labor—boy- 
cotting; striking, picketing. The balance of the book contains a 
description of governmental machinery for settlement of labor 
disputes (Part IV) and a discussion in (Part V) of collective 
bargaining and collective labor agreements under the caption 
“Mutual Settlement of Disputes.” 

The author's classification pattern of ‘‘activities’’ doubtless 
has merit for textbook purposes. It is highly artificial, of course. 
Since bargaining power is relative, it follows that activities 
destructive of the power of the opposition are calculated to 
build up proportionately the power of the group engaged in 
such activities. So also the bargaining-power-building activities 
of a group, insofar as they are successful, will have the effect of 
diminishing the power of the opposition. Incidentally, the 
author does not always follow the logic of his pattern. For 
example, in his discussion of activities of employers calculated 
to weaken the bargaining position of union, he properly refers 
to the business of lobbying in support of legislation restrictive 
of labor activities. Yet when he turns (in Chapter VI) to con- 
sideration of labor activities having the effect of “‘ weakening 
the bargaining power of employers’’ there is nothing said about 
lobbying by labor in support of legislation restrictive of man- 
agement’s activities. 

The book should serve a useful function as a text for a survey 
course devoted to legal aspects of labor relations. On many 
topics the treatment is too sketchy to be adequate. Some others 
are more fully treated. Thus, there is (ct p. 113 et seg.) a useful 
discussion of the boycott. There are occasional errors of fact. 
For example, referring to the Railway Labor Act, as amended, 
the author says (p. 164) that “there are no specific provisions 
respecting the bargaining unit, the conduct of elections, or the 
selection of representatives, except that it is specified that there 
is to be no interference by the employer in the selection of 
representatives.”’ 

A useful feature of the book are appendices which contain the 
texts of all of the important Federal statutes relating to labor 
relations. Appendix F reprints the text of the Lockheed-Vega 
agreement of September, 1941, with the International As- 
sociation of Machinists. There is a subject index and a useful 
indexed ‘‘bibliography’’ of books, cases, statures and other 
items cited in the text. 


PAUL F. BRISSENDEN 


Associate Professor of Economics, Columbia University, 
New York 
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How to Edit an Employee Publication. By Garth 
Bentley, Harper & Brothers, 1944, pp. 200, $2.50. 


If the proof of the pudding is still in the eating, and therefore 
the best test for any ‘‘how to’”’ book is in how much a-b-c help 
it gives those for whom it is written, then ‘‘How to Edit an 
Employee Publication’’ passes the test with help to spare. 
Before I had read the first twelve pages the urge to use some 
of the author’s good ideas was so strong that I reached for a pad; 
at fifty pages I had filled two full sheets of paper with notes; 
and before another twenty pages had been read I was sure that 
all editors of our employee papers should (and probably will) 
have a copy. 

Garth Bentley has put together in one volume much good 
philosophy on the aims of employee publications and also added 
an amazingly large quantity of useful information on every- 
thing from how to handle runs-of-the-stork baby pictures to 
why the editor might want to know the direction of the grain 
in enameled papers. 

Not only is this book encyclopedic in the information it con- 
tains on printing processes, engravings, paper, illustrations, and 
such, but it is written so simply that a beginner will find it 
helpful and the material is so well organized that a ‘‘ profes- 
sional’’ will find this book helpful as a reference book. 


R. L. GIBSON 


Manager, Advertising & Sales Promotion, General Electric 
Company 


Management at the Bargaining Table. By Lee H. Hill 
and Charles R. Hook, Jr., McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1945, pp. VII, 300, 
$3.00. 


Understanding Labor. By Bernard H. Fitzpatrick, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1945, 
pp. XIV, 179, $2.00. 


The spread of collective bargaining has focused the attention 
of both management and labor on the process of contract 
negotiation and on the contents of the collective agreement. 
It is well that this is so for these interrelated fields need atten- 
tion. The reason lies in the primitive character of the collective 
trade agreement. While the commercial contract has become 
clarified and more or less formalized through centuries of legal 
and practical experience, bargaining agreements are of com- 
paratively recent vintage and have not had the benefit of exact- 
ing legal analysis. Like Topsy collective agreements just grew, 
revealing in their contents a mish-mash of history and the 
dynamics of present day statutory labor law. As a result, some 
of the elementary questions of contract law are still unanswered 

n the law of collective agreements. 

The collective contract is a fruitful source for semantic ex- 
ploration. But this should not be interpreted as the reflections 
of a legal purist. Even the best of language would not avoid 
some inherent difficulties in the study of collective agreements. 
Unlike the commercial contract, the collective agreement refers 
to a continuous human relationship. It is as hazardous to tell 
from reading a contract what its actual operation is, as it is to 
tell from a reading of our Constitution just how our government 
functions. Collective bargaining is like marriage and the bar- 
gaining agreement is like a marriage license. It is the day to day 
relationship which determines success or failure in both sectors 
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of human relations. A thorough analysis of collective agreements 
would therefore require not only a reading of their provisions, 
but an investigation into their actual operation. 

Within the scope of their volume Messrs. Hill and Hook did 
not attempt any such analytical study. The authors have done 
no more than scratch the surface. Nevertheless, management 
representatives will find some useful hints and suggestions in 
regard to the content of the labor contract and the technique of 
conducting negotiations. The authors were right in referring to 
the National War Labor Board decisions, for the experience 
of that body will exercise a tremendous influence on collective 
bargaining long after it has passed into history. The reviewer 
may have some disagreement with the authors, especially in 
regard to the province of management prerogatives. Neverthe- 
less, in the reasonableness and temperateness of the authors’ 
attitude there lies an unsuspected effectiveness in protecting 
management’s interests. 

On a different level is Mr. Fitzpatrick’s guide to understand- 
ing labor. Despite this reviewer’s eagerness, he found it less than 
easy to understand Mr. Fitzpatrick. If the reviewer has par- 
tially succeeded in penetrating the author’s obscurantism, then 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s thesis runs somewhat as follows: Labor is 
divided into ‘“‘extrovert” and ‘‘introvert”’ unions. Extrovert 
unions ‘‘are those which are interested primarily in the welfare 
of the generality of employees in the industry or craft and in the 
welfare of the industry or craft as a whole . . . ” An introvert 
union “is one whose activities are directed primarily toward 
improving the wages, hours, and working conditions of par- 
ticular employees of a particular employer...” (p. 91) Ac- 
cording to the author, craft unions are extrovert as well as some 
industrial unions, such as the miners. Company unions are 
typically introvert, but they are not the only ones. ‘‘ Most 
industrial unions’’ including those of the CIO, are ‘‘decidedly 
introvert,’ according to the author. He attributes the phe- 
nomenal growth of the labor movement in the last decade not 
to the Wagner Act, but to the emergence of introvert unionism. 
He weaves a complicated pattern of NLRB policy evolving 
from extrovert corporative state philosophy of NRA, which was 
modeled on the Italian analogue, to the safe doctrine of intro- 
version. He sees the hope of America in introvert unionism. It 
is difficult to see why introvert unionism is his favorite. But 
in any case, somebody ought to point out to the author that he 
is betting on a vanishing steed. The more wide-spread and com- 
plete is the organization of labor, the more interested it is in 
industry wide uniform terms and conditions of employment. 
Certainly the CIO unions are not introvert as the author 
claims. The concentration of industry and the widespread 
organization of labor render inexorable the trend to industry- 
wide uniformity in labor relations. It is significant beyond 
possibility of exaggeration that in the current wave of strikes 
the administration had to intervene to evolve a wage increase 
formula which is becoming industry wide in its application, 
even though it emerged technically from fact finding boards 
on a case to case basis. 

The author exhibits great enthusiasms and antipathies and 
betrays a scholastic’s faith in technical legal formulae. If only 
the NLRB would tinker with its election machinery, a ‘great 
many strikes would be eliminated, and Sewell Avery would 
have complied “having no valid objection.” It may be sug- 
gested that Mr. Fitzpatrick underestimates Mr. Avery’s 
determination. 

Virtually on every page the reviewer found some statement 
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about labor law or relations which simply was not true. For 
instance, on p. 47 the assertion is made that any shop which 
conforms to the Wagner Act is a “closed shop” for ‘‘no other 
union may intrude.” It is surprising that Mr. Fitzpatrick has 
not heard about elections conducted by NLRB between two or 
more unions, one of which had a contract with the employer 
which was held not to bar an election. Mr. Fitzpatrick should 
derive comfort from Hegel’s dictum that if one’s theories are 
at variance with the facts so much the worse for the facts. 


JOSEPH ROSENFARB 
Arbitrator, Labor Relations Consultant, New York 


Guaranteed Annual Wages. By Jack Chernick and 
George C. Hellickson, The University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis, 1945, p. 146, $2.50. 


This short book is an attempt to ‘‘prepare a brief popular 
discussion of the ‘Case for the Annual Wage’ primarily from 
the community point of view,’’ by a collaboration between a 
member of the Economics Department of the University and a 
newspaper man. As such it contains a good deal of interesting 
material but to a large extent it is handicapped by its intention. 
For it is hardly necessary to write ‘‘a case’’ for the annual 
wage. What people are most concerned about is the conditions 
under which some concerns have been able to institute it, the 
degree to which it is possible in other companies and industries, 
and the specific methods and types of annual wage plans. The 
book would have been stronger if some of the material amply 
covered by the C.I.0.’s own ‘‘ Case for” had been reduced, and 
the informative material had been correspondingly increased, 
for it is the latter which is the helpful part of the volume. 

The book chooses for full description three companies with 
annual wage plans. They are the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, 
Procter & Gamble Company, and Geo. A. Hormel & Company. 
While the discussion of these plans may be the most recent, the 
material is largely descriptive of what may be found elsewhere. 
A list is provided of guaranteed employment and annual wage 
plans represented in a memorandum by Miss Lenore Neilsen, 
of the National War Labor Board, in August, 1944. Many have 
desired to get further information of any genuine examples of 
the operation of annual wage plans from this list, or others 
discoverable, so that the individual who seeks a form applicable 
to his concern will not be limited to the rather unusual examples 
of the Big Three. 

The volume puts the emphasis on the means by which produc- 
tion and employment may be regularized. It considers the part 
that government shall play in the spread of the movement, 
urging that there be no compulsion but perhaps some financial 
aid, such as loans at low rates, to the company which wishes 
to produce for stock or attempt some other costly method of 
stabilizing its operations. The book also takes into account 
realistically that the annual wage is not appropriate to a con- 
tracting industry and that one over-manned should squeeze out 
its excess labor rather than maintain them on an inefficient, 
costly basis. It is a readable review of some of the interesting 
points about the annual wage. Its conclusion is— 


Except for its secondary reinforcing effects, the annual 
wage is not a solution for the problem inherent in declining 
industries. The solution lies in discovering appropriate 
national and private industrial and fiscal policies to insure 
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full employment of resources. . . . Timing the introduction 
of the annual wage on a national scale to buoyant condi- 
tions could be expected to solve all but its rather minor 
irritations. 

HERMAN FELDMAN 


Professor of Industrial Relations, The Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration, Dartmouth College 


America’s Role in the World Economy. By Alvin H. 
Hansen. W. W. Norton & Company, New York, 
1945, pp. 192, $2.50. 


This book by the Harvard University Economist and Special 
Economic Adviser of the Federal Reserve Board may well serve 
as a model of clear presentation of most complex economic 
problems to the general reader. Prof. Hansen has managed to 
analyze the intricate post-war international economic relations 
without the use of figures and confusing terms familiar only 
to the professional economist. 

Reviewing the causes of the failure of the peace after World 
War I, the author makes crystal clear that the most elaborate 
international political organization to maintain peace will fail 
unless the underlying economic relatio: s between nations are 
channeled along reciprocally helpful li :s. To make the post- 
war world function as ‘‘one world,’’ + t promote active 
commercial intercourse among nations. 10 do so, we must 
remove artificial barriers between countries and reduce and 
keep on reducing customs duties. Yet, says the author, it would 
be futile to attempt to accomplish that by calling an ‘‘interna- 
tional conference to reduce tariffs.” 

What we need is to establish the necessary economic founda- 
tions to make this possible. We must begin by putting our own 
house in order by insuring an expanding economy based on full 
employment. Such an economy will provide a growing, lucra- 
tive market for the products of foreign nations which will be 
able to use the dollars so realized by them for the purchase of 
American products which they need so badly. 

Next, we must help promote the industrial and general eco- 
nomic development of backward countries by the investment 
of surplus American capital, since experience teaches us that 
the more a country is advanced and prosperous, the better 
customer it makes. As the benefits of the growing commercial 
intercourse are realized by many nations, they will find it to 
their advantage to lower tariffs and remove other barriers to 
international trade. 

With these goals in mind, the reader is prepared to appreciate 
the objects and plans for the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and the International Monetary 
Fund envisaged in the Breton Woods project, the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of the United Nations and the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, all of which are 
described in adequate detail in clear and simple language. 

Prof. Hansen advocates the creation of an additional body, 
an International Trade Authority, which should ‘‘always be on 
the job to promote the freest possible development of world 
trade.’’ Unless we develop such trade and help build up the 
economic structures of the weaker nations, they will be unable 
to pay interest and amortize the debts they will incur from the 
Breton Woods institutions and all the elaborate financial plans 
will fail, involving disastrously the international political 
institutions.” 

This small, compact, easily read book should be on the 
“must” list of every intelligent man and woman who wants to 
get a clear idea of what all those international schemes are about 
for which Congress has appropriated as a start various sums 
exceeding in the aggregate about ten billion dollars. 


N. I. STONE 
Economist, Washington, D.C. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


( Timely Aids to a 


Improved Management 


JOB EVALUATION METHODS 


By CHARLES WALTER LYTLE, Professor oj Industrial 
Engineering, New York University; Member and Past 
Chairman, Management Division, A.S.M.E. 

Tue first comprehensive presentation of one of today’s 
vital developments in plant operation and industrial rela- 
tions. Shows clearly how to build up a plan best suited to the 
individual company’s needs instead of trying to make a 
ready-made plan fit. Details current methods and techniques 
used and compares them as to fundamentals and procedures. 
Overlooks no step from choosing basic job characteristics 
and applying measuring scales to writing job specifications 
and building rating structures. “Presents principles, philos- 
ophy and background on job rating essential to adequate under- 
standing of the process.’—Alvin E. Dodd, President. 
American Management Association. $6.00 


TIME STUDY and MOTION ECONOMY 


By ROBERT LEE MORROW, Consulting Engineer, 
Adjunct Professor in Administrative Engineering, Col- 
lege of Engineering, New York University. 

A practical reference book incorporating recent advances 
and developments. Describes simple, usable techniques to 
obtain motion economies and to increase production without 
extra labor effort. The procedures are based on the successful 
practice of many manufacturing plants under today’s con- 
ditions. Gives principles and fundamentals of operating 
study; analyzes different methods of leveling and rating; 
shows how to conduct interruption studies. Methods im- 
provement and human relationships are featured throughout. 
“A rich source of information ... with many applications 
in a large number of tndustries.””—Joseph L. Wilton, Asst. to 
Vice President, The Barbizon Corp. $5.00 


Machine Operation Times for Estimators 


By JOSEPH C. DERSE, Division Head in Charge of Estimat- 
ing, AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles. 
Reliable standard data and methods for building up rapid, 
dependable and consistent estimates of machine operation 
times without taking special time studies. Gives times for 
performing the constituent elements of operation on the 
principal machines regularly used in metal working, together 


with specific procedures for use of this data. Many useful 
tables, charts and formulas included. $6.00 
APPLIED TIME and MOTION STUDY 


By WALTER G. HOLMES, Standards Engineer, Mid- 
West Machine Products Company; formerly Time Study 
Engineer, Timken-Detroit Axle Company. 

Complete practice for making studies, interpreting data, 
and setting rates. Gives ideas and techniques the time and 
motion study analyst needs for maximum results, improved 
production and lower operating costs. Application of the 24 
elements of motion; standard time values for body movement; 
operation analysis check list; etc. Revised Printing $5. 


WAGE INCENTIVE METHODS 
Also by CHARLES WALTER LYTLE 

An impartial comparative study of every basic plan of 
incentive payment, with simple mathematical methods to 
break down any proposed plan to figure exactly what its 
adoption would involve. Helps decide which plan is the one 
your business needs for increased output, sustained high 
quality, lowered cost supervision. $6. 


= Order These Books From 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


= East 26th Street New York 10, wee. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


J. E. KOCHMAR, Chief Engineer 
410 Sixth Avenue Lyndhurst, N. J. 


Overhead Cost Control 


SERGE A. BIRN 
CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEER 
Wage Incentive — Plant Layout — Methods 
266 Heyburn Building ; Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Phone: WAbash 6312 


PHIL CARROLL, JR. 


Registered Professional Engineer 


MAPLEWOOD, N. J. 


} PRINTING LIQUID 
DUPLICATING MASTERS 


Accurate and Quick 
Highest Products 
ate 


imme livery 
Write for Quotations 
PAUL B. WILLIAMS 


407 Washington Street, Newark 2, N. J. ® 
Phones Mitchell 2-2122, Market 3-1531 


TEMPLATES 


BET 


PLANT LAYOUT 


CAPACITY AND 
VOLUME STUDIES 


MANUFACTURING FINISHED i 
PROCESSES PRODUCTS 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL 
BUILDING MODEL 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
PROCEDURES 


FLOOR AREA 
ASSIGNMENT 


DETAILED PROCESS 
STUDIES 


OPERATION FLOW PROCESS 
PROCESS CHARTS CHARTS 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 


The Trundle Engineering Company is a 26-year 
old organization of consulting management engi- 
neers. 

You are invited to write us for information or to 
consult with us—without obligation—on any 
problem of Management Business, Survey, Mer- 
chandising, Manufacturing, Engineering or Indus- 
trial Relations. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1501 EUCLID AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


4 EQUIPMENT 
INSTALLATION 


The M.E.C. Brochure describes the services 
of this organization in Plant Layout. . . Plant 
Design, and discusses in detail a number of 
additional management services. We will be 
glad to send you a copy, on request. 
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